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THE CHILDREN OF NELSON. 


HAVE read lately a little unpretentious pamphlet of less than one 
| hundred pages, written by a French naval officer who chooses to 
conceal his individuality under the signature of ‘“‘ J. Hunier” (or, as 
an Englishman might say, “ Jack Topsail”). It is entitled “‘ Du 
Navire de Combat”; it is published by MM. Berger-Levrault, of 
Paris ; and it is a plain and simple study of the duties which must be 
performed in action by the modern warship and the modern officer 
and man engaged in her. 

It is easy to perceive that this writer both understands and is not 
afraid of his subject. He approaches it without prejudice, prepared, 
if necessary, to fling away all the lessons which may have been handed 
down to him from days when neither ships, nor weapons, nor personnel 
were what they are now; he looks at it from a point of view that is 
wholly and severely practical ; and he leaves the reader possessed of a 
deeply-rooted conviction that if many French naval officers have as 
much good sense, forethought, and mastery of detail as this ‘‘ Jack 
Topsail” gives evidence of enjoying, the French Navy may have before 
it a future even more brilliant than its warmest admirers venture to 
hope for it. 

My friend ‘‘ Jack Topsail” is a thoughtful and capable man, but 
not more thoughtful or more capable than many scores of officers who 
wear the same uniform. It is, indeed, characteristic of the French 
Navy of to-day that it thinks, and that it looks forward. To be con- 
vinced that such is the case you need only spend half an hour in one 
of the chief booksellers’ shops in Cherbourg, Toulon, or Brest. There 
you will find treatises, written for the most part by young officers, and 
warm from the press, on almost every branch of the Naval science. 
Strategy, tactics, gunnery, torpedo-work, hydrography, electricity, 
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signalling, construction, and mechanics are all resolutely attacked, 
and the attack in nearly every case is developed with the assistance 
of ideas which are often as valuable as they are novel. There are 
everywhere signs of the healthiest and most promising mental activity. 
Everywhere there are indications that the questions most discussed 
in the French Navy are: How shall we secure the best material 
and personnel ? and how shall we utilise them when the hour sounds 
for war? Association with French Naval officers leads to the same 
conclusions. Not only do all, from the highest to the lowest, appear 
anxious to learn, and to improve themselves in every sphere of know- 
ledge that can possibly benefit them, but even among those numerous 
junior officers who are now too old to cherish any expectation of pro- 
motion to high rank and command, and who, at five- or six-and-forty, 
are still, alas! Lieutenants, or, at three- or four-and-thirty, are still 
enseignes de vaisseau, there is a singularly energetic spirit. They think 
and scheme; and their system, moreover, encourages them to think 
and scheme. The result is that the French Navy is essentially pro- 
gressive, and therefore essentially modern. I am not blind to the 
fact that it still contains some anachronisms; but most of those that 
remain are retained, not by the Navy itself, but by the influence of 
the permanent administration in Paris, and even these are fast 
disappearing. I do not know exactly how the result has been secured. 
I can only bear admiring testimony to the truth that in the French 
Navy keenness, rivalry, invention, anxiety for progress, interest in 
other Navies, real devotion to the service, and a high standard of com- 
petency, are professional virtues so common that the absence of them 
in any officer seems to render him an Ishmaelite among his fellows. 
Not less highly ought I to speak of the naval officers of Germany 
and of Austria. Among the ranks of these I count many intimate 
friends, not one of whom fails to surprise me occasionally with his 
wide professional knowledge or his thoughtful habit of mind. They 
are men who throw themselves body and soul into their work, and who 
do their work with a thoroughness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
A sophist may wriggle out of the verity that Knowledge is Power, but 
all men who do not trifle with themselves are guided by it in every act 
of their lives. What is it that most commands confidence, and that 
chiefly fits a man to be a leader of men in these days of scientific 
complications? Courage alone will not do. Zulu _ indunas, 
courageous though they were, have failed to get their men to follow 
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them against the barking machine-guns that spat bullets as in- 
explicably as the clouds spit lightning. Rank, or mere prestige 
alone, will not do. Only knowledge, with all that is comprised in 
it, can nowadays head any movement successfully. It may be 
scientific knowledge; it may be knowledge of human passions; it 
may even be nothing better than knowledge of human follies; but 
knowledge is necessary; and the wider the knowledge the deeper 
must be its influence. For this reason the value of French, 
German, and Austrian naval officers as leaders of men is exceedingly 
high. In England, I am aware, it is the fashion to depreciate it. 
Over and over again have I heard British naval officers say: ‘‘Oh, 
it is easy to have too much science”; or, ‘“‘ Hang science! What I 
believe in is a cool head and plenty of dash”; or, ‘‘ The next naval 
action will be won by the admiral who goes straightest and quickest 
for the enemy.” These are the stock phrases of the present 
children of Nelson. But they are not cogent enough to convince any 
reasonable man, who knows the inevitable conditions of modern naval 
warfare, that a merely brave and dashing captain would be a better 
leader than a captain full of knowledge and forethought. In 
fencing, in fisticuffs, in Ja savate, in the bull-ring, dash wins 
occasional triumphs, but all the steady and permanent victories are 
won by knowledge; and the universal consciousness that this is the 
case creates in the minds of all those who are to be led a craving that 
he who is to lead them shall be, if nothing else, a man who knows 
the whole of his business inall its possible ramifications. The leader who 
most fully comes up to this ideal is the leader who, in the long 
run, will, provided other things be nearly equal, win. 

Honoured with an invitation to write an article on the British 
Navy as viewed from some standpoint a little less hackneyed than 
the familiar one of statistics, and of comparisons of ships with ships 
and guns with guns, I venture—impelled thereto by my recent perusal of 
“Jack Topsail’s”” tract—to offer to English readers in general, and 
to British naval officers in particular, a few observations, which I trust 
may not be deemed impertinent, upon the important subject of the 
policy of the Admiralty, so far as it is concerned with the training of 
your naval officers for the stern work of war. : 

It may, I fear, be difficult to touch this question without appearing 
to reflect upon the British naval officer as an individual, and 
therefore I at once and most formally disclaim the slightest intention 
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of doing anything of the kind. I purpose to look upon the naval officer 
as the creation of tradition and of system, and to examine him, not so 
much in order to discover whether or not he has done his part in the 
work of his professional education, as to find out whether those who 
have conducted his education have proceeded upon such lines as seem 
to be suitable and reasonable, regard being had to modern conditions. 
Upon his capacity depends the ultimate ability of the British Navy to 
do that work which it aspires to do in the world; and upon the ability 
of the British Navy to make good all its traditional pretentions 
depends to no small extent the future peace of Europe. Not merely 
Englishmen, consequently, but foreigners also, may fairly hold them- 
selves to be personally interested in the matter. The failure of Great 
Britain to maintain her historical position upon the seas would speedily 
lead to radical rearrangement of a very much larger portion of the map 
of the world than has ever hitherto been disturbed upon any one occa- 
sion; and, quite apart from my sincere affection for England, I, in 
common with millions of others, have very solid reasons for wishing 
that we may never witness a transformation of the sort. The next 
despot of the seas may easily be a much less benevolent, and will 
certainly be a less firmly established, despot than Great Britain has 
been for the last three generations. 

With regard to the British naval officer, it has always been the 
policy of the Admiralty “‘to catch him young.” In the old days you 
often caught him when he was little more than a baby. Admiral Sir 
Charles Bullen went to sea when he had lived in the world but nine 
years and five months, and was many times in action before he was 
twelve. Admiral Sir Edward Hamilton went to sea when he was seven, 
and served as midshipman in action when he was eight; and his 
brother, Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton, went to sea at nine. I do not 
know of exactly what utility these children can have been on shipboard, 
but I am quite prepared to admit that, under such rough and ready 
conditions as prevailed during the last century, a young officer could 
pick up all the professional education he needed, and even become a 
shining light in the service, while deriving his instruction solely from 
the various people with whom he came into daily contact while afloat. 
It was not then necessary, and it certainly was not the rule, that an 
officer should be also a gentleman. Among officers there were, of 
course, some gentlemen. One may conclude from the correspondence 
of Lord Collingwood that he was one. But several of your greatest 
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naval captains, including, I suspect, the very greatest of all, were 
nothing of the kind. That fact did not, however, impair their efficiency 
as leaders of the men whom they had to command. The men were 
brutally ignorant, and, indeed, nearly all illiterate. They were pressed 
or engaged from commission to commission; the majority of them had 
no permanent connection with the service; and those of them who, 
became warrant officers, and remained so, associating themselves with 
the Navy as a career, differed only from the rough seamen from whom 
they had sprung in the fact that they had acquried a more or less com- 
petent knowledge of seamanship, navigation, gunnery, rigging, and 
other sailors’ secrets. They were still, for the most part, illiterate ; 
and though their superior officers possessed but a small amount of 
general education, they possessed enough of it to command the respect 
of people who had practically none. In a word, there was, speaking 
broadly, a much wider gap then than there is now between the least 
intelligent and least cultivated of the commissioned officers and the 
most intelligent and most cultivated of the warrant officers and 
seamen. 

At that period the necessities of the service did not demand that, 
so far as purely professional knowledge was concerned, a lieutenant or 
a captain should stand on a plane very much superior to that occupied by 
a good warrant officer, or, to be more exact, to that occupied by the 
corpus of executive warrant officers of a ship. It was sufficient if a 
captain had the combined lore of the master, the gunner, and the 
boatswain ; and this was so fully recognised that, in practice, the naval 
education of “young gentlemen” was conducted almo8t exclusively by 
the warrant officers, who were their messmates and earliest counsellors. 
The age was not very scientific, and it offered few surprises. Gunnery 
was in much the same condition in France or Spain as it was in 
England; the guns all over the world were similar, so also were the 
ships, the motive power, and the limitations generally; so that, when 
an officer had by instruction and experience, say, in one English 
frigate, made himself able to sail, manceuvre and fight that vessel, he 
needed no fresh instruction and very little fresh experience to enable 
him to sail, manceuvre, and fight any English frigate, any French 
frigate, or even any line-of-battle ship in existence. 

How greatly have all things changed since then! 
Education has progressed enormously. [Illiteracy amongst naval 
seamen is absolutely unknown; and the mean intellectual standard on 
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the lower deck to-day is certainly every bit as high as it was on the 
quarterdeck a hundred years ago, and probably very much higher. 
The advance, moreover, is not only in the direction of mere pro- 
fessional competency. The schoolmaster has been abroad, and he has 
not overlooked the general culture of the class whence the bluejacket 
is drawn. Boys are entered for the Navy between the ages of fifteen 
and sixteen and a half. Long ere he is fifteen every poor boy in the 
United Kingdom has been captured by the School Board and has been 
pushed through a certain number of “standards’’; and I do not 
hesitate to say that, in general knowledge, many an English board- 
school boy of sixteen is the superior of the average English boy of 
gentle birth, but of only fourteen and a half years of age; and, in 
order to become an officer, a boy must pass for the “‘ Britannia” when he 
is less than that. In practice, therefore, the educational gap which 
used to exist from the outset between young seamen and young officers 
has almost ceased to exist. It may be that the young officer of 
fourteen has sometimes a superficial smattering of French and Latin 
which the young seaman of sixteen lacks, but it may also be, and no 
doubt it frequently is the case, that the young seaman of sixteen has a 
better acquaintance with English history and literature, with 
geography, and even with mathematics, than the better-born child of 
fourteen. 

And if general education has progressed enormously, naval science 
has progressed still more enormously, and has correspondingly widened 
its sphere. There is now very little which a naval officer ought not to 
know. A hundred years ago seamanship, navigation, pilotage, and 
such elementary gunnery as there was, sufficed, with experience, to 
place him on a par with the heads of his profession, either in England 
or elsewhere; to-day, in order to raise himself out of the ruck, he 
ought to know, in addition, much of chemistry, steam, law, electricity, 
pneumatics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, dynamics, metallurgy, and, 
above all, of current naval literature, home and foreign, together with 
at least a little of as many other subjects as possible. There is, too, 
more necessity than ever for him to be a man of culture, to be able to 
read and speak one or two languages besides his own, and to be 
familiar with modern history and international politics. And, since 
ships are nowadays often not only unlike all ships of other 
nationalities, but even unlike nearly all ships of the same nationality; 
and since almost every naval power has its own peculiar guns, small- 
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arms, powders, explosives, torpedoes, mines, boilers, electrical systems, 
loading systems for guns, and a thousand other things, the officer who 
is fully equipped for his duties must have a very deep knowledge of 
foreign Navies. I do not want to institute unnecessarily offensive 
comparisons, but I cannot, in order to bring out my meaning, refrain 
from calling attention to the superior qualifications of foreign officers 
in these respects. 

I have before me a copy of a general examination paper on 
foreign Navies. This was a few weeks ago put before a class of 
Lieutenants in the service of a Continental Power. There had been no 
special preparation, yet most of the answers were given correctly by 
every one of the officers, without any immediate assistance from books 
of reference, and many of the answers showed that the answerers were 
familiar with all the details of their subject. I take leave to doubt 
whether any British naval officer—even one fresh from the Intelligence 
Department of the Admiralty—could, in similar circumstances, produce 
proper and intelligent replies to so many as one-third of the questions. 
As some of my readers may be able to catch a naval officer and test 
him, and as the paper is not long, I translate it :— 

1. Describe and criticise the peculiar position and arrangement 
of the screws in the new French ironclad, ‘‘ Bouvines,” and compare 
the arrangement with that adopted in an early British ironclad which 
still exists. 

2. By means of a diagram show the arrangement, indicating also 
the calibres, of the guns on the upper deck of the Chilian ironclad, 
** Arturo Prat.” ¢ 

3. By means of a diagram show the armoured protection of the 
British battleships of the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign” type. If you were 
engaged with one of those vessels, upon what point or points would you 
direct (a) your heavy, and (}) your light and quick-firing gun fire, 
your guns being such as are carried in the Russian ironclad, 
‘Imperator Nikolai” ? 

4. Describe the peculiarities of the breech-closing action of the 
service guns of the Russian Navy. 

5. The complement of the Italian cruiser “‘ Fieramosca”’ is as 
follows. (Details are given.) Assuming that you are in command 
in the Atlantic, of the ‘‘ Fieramosca,”: that you capture the French 
cruiser ‘‘ Forbin,” that you can only utilise your own men, and that 
you wish to send the “ Forbin” alone, manned by a prize crew, a 
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distance of 770 miles, how would you, leaving all other considerations 
aside, form and assign duties to your prize crew, and how would you 
re-arrange the work and routine of your remaining men ? 

6. Describe and compare the Belleville, Yarrow, Thornycroft, 
Normand and Du Temple boilers, and cite one vessel in which each 
type is now in use. 

If this kind of knowledge of foreign Navies be desirable—and I think 
it is—and if, as I have said, the officer ought also to have at his fingers’ 
ends a number of ‘“‘’ologies,” which warrant officers and men need 
know little or nothing of, it becomes clear that modern conditions 
demand for the naval officer not only improved general education, but, 
in addition, methods of professional education very different from 
those which sufficed a hundred years ago, when everything was 
comparatively simple, when progress was slow, and when naval 
material was much the same in every service. What, then, has been 
done to meet the demand? What has the Admiralty done to secure 
that its protégés shall have improved general education, such as will 
place them intellectually at least as far above the seamen as were the 
officers of the last century? What has it done towards introducing 
methods of professional education that are adequate to fulfil modern 
requirements ? 

The future officer is, as has been shown, “‘ caught” at anage which 
ranges in various cases between thirteen and fourteen and a half. 
Any other English boy of similar social position would be then going 
to spend four or five years at a public school, as a preparation to pro- 
ceeding to one of the universities, or to qualifying for the army, the 
law, the medical profession, or holy orders. We may take it, 
indeed, that ordinary sons of English gentlemen have at least six 
years of steady and systematic education of one sort or another still 
before them at the age when, in the case of the boy destined for the 
Royal Navy, general education may be said to end. It does not cease 
nominally and literally; the child continues to learn French, for 
example, and the “ outlines of English history,” but the nature of his 
progress in French may be gathered from the fact that not one British 
naval officer in ten—probably not one in twenty—can at any period of 
his life sustain in an intelligible manner a five minutes’ conversation 
in that language, and that the vast majority cannot understand it at 
all when it is spoken currently by a Frenchman. There is no suspicion 
of an attempt to teach any other foreign tongue, or to cultivate even 
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the English language and literature; and my friend Mr. Gardiner’s 
excellent ‘‘ Outlines of English History’ supplies but a small amount 
of polite knowledge wherewith to face the world. On the other hand, 
the child is fed on Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, nautical astronomy, 
navigation, seamanship, and teaspoonsful of natural science; and his 
brief two years in the “ Britannia” do not, it must be admitted, allow of 
his infant capacity digesting much beyond these somewhat uninviting 
cates. So far as it goes, I believe the ‘‘ Britannia” to be as fine a school 
as exists in either hemisphere; and if you must catch your officers 
while they are still children, and stop their mental growth, except in 
one direction, at the age of fourteen or thereabouts, the “‘ Britannia ”’ 
cannot be improved upon as a receptacle for them during the ensuing 
two years. But the system does not, and cannot, provide Great 
Britain with officers possessed of the general education and reading 
that men destined for such varied and responsible duties as British 
officers have to undertake ought to possess; nor, as will presently be 
seen, is it a satisfactory introduction to even a good professional 
education. But first, by way of comparison, let me say a word as to 
the French system. 

In France, the ‘‘ Borda,” at Brest, corresponds with the British 
“ Britannia” at Dartmouth; but for entry to the “‘ Borda”’ the lowest age 
is fourteen, and the highest is eighteen, and it may safely be said that 
the mean age of admission to the‘ Borda” is upwards of three years later 
than the mean age of admission to the “ Britannia.” It was not always 
so. The limit of age in France used to be sixteen ; but even then the 
mean difference was nearly two years, and the entrance examination 
has always been a much more formidable affair in the “‘ Borda” than in 
the ‘‘ Britannia.” The candidate is required to exhibit something more 
than an elementary acquaintance with mathematics, with the sciences, 
with history, with geography, with English, and with literature; and 
so searching is the enquiry that there are generally more rejected than 
selected applicants. As the able writer, who calls himself ‘‘ Marc 
Landry,” says: ‘‘ The English remain of opinion that the career of a 
sailor demands a special initiation which can only be effected in 
infancy, and they still believe that a seaman worthy of the name needs 
a long apprenticeship, which must be begun in extreme youth. 
We in France used to be of the same mind, but we have modified 
our views in proportion as the development of nautical science 
has modified the conditions of sea-service. Thus, little by little, 
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we have extended from sixteen to eighteen years the maximum limit 
of age for admission to the Naval School; and we are now persuaded 
that, though special initiation and long apprenticeship are necessary 
for sailors in modern fleets, they need not be entered upon in baby- 
hood. What ought our naval officers of to-day to be? A gunner, a 
torpedo-man, a scientist, an engineer. His peculiar business is with 
science, and with solid science, and it is only from studies that are 
classical in the widest use of the term, and that are pursued with 
method and deliberation, that a young man can acquire the scientific 
equipment necessary for his ultimate development into a good naval 
officer. We have therefore done well in extending the limit of age. 
The reform enables us to examine the candidate searchingly, and to 
obtain a real guarantee as to his intellectual culture and his scientific 
knowledge. After two years in the “ Borda,” the young Frenchman 
spends a year, before he proceeds to sea, at the Ecole d’Application, 
at Paris. He does not, in practice, often go afloat before he is 
twenty. Our boys, on the other hand, go when they are sixteen. 

I may here interject the fact that in Germany the maximum age 
for entry is also eighteen, and, indeed, add that in no country 
save Great Britain are boys of tender years now withdrawn from 
ordinary school studies as a condition precedent to becoming naval 
officers. 

It may be said that the British Cadet’s ordinary school studies do 
not cease either when he enters the ‘‘ Britannia’”’ or when he leaves it. 
But to say this is surely to trifle with the truth. The boy’s education, 
from the day when he goes to Dartmouth, is essentially special and 
technical. It is not of a kind to fit him to shine in general society ; 
it is almost exclusively directed to making a mere sailor of him. 
When he quits the “ Britannia” and goes afloat, he is put under the 
charge, so long as he remains a Cadet or Midshipman, of a naval 
instructor, who is his schoolmaster. But still, such teaching as there 
is, is mainly technical, and there is, comparatively speaking, very 
little of it. All kinds of things—such as bad weather, duties on deck, 
sport on shore, regattas in harbour, or presence in interesting ports— 
are allowed to interfere with the daily school routine. But even 
supposing the regulations to be always carried out in the most 
unflinching manner, they do not in the least tend to improve the 
general education of the youngster. They, and the circumstances of 
his life make him, I admit, a fairly good seaman, and a healthy, 
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hearty, happy-go-lucky fellow, but they do not make him a man of 
the world, nor a sound, scientific officer. His technical examinations 
in the early part of his career are as often as not sheer shams. As an 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, his 
studies are again purely technical, and the examinations are by no 
means so serious as to require an ordinarily intelligent youth to spend 
his whole time in preparation for them. The result often is that, being 
within easy reach of the dissipations of London, he succumbs to their 
temptations, gets into pecuniary difficulties or worse, and lays up for 
himself troubles which hamper him for many subsequent years. Six 
months’ study at Greenwich, one month in the ‘‘ Vernon,” a short course 
in the ‘‘ Excellent,” and two months’ final instruction in pilotage are 
expected to complete the qualifications of an officer for service as a 
Lieutenant. Very few young officers, indeed, fail to pass in some kind 
of way the examinations which follow each course, and this fact 
proves, I think, that the examiners are not too exacting. The 
Lieutenant, unless he choose to devote himself to a speciality, such as 
gunnery, need study no more. The way to the highest ranks in the 
service is already open to him. He may, on the other hand, study at 
Greenwich or elsewhere, if he can find opportunity, and obtain per- 
mission to do so, but he is not obliged to; and if he go to Greenwich 
as a Lieutenant, a Commander, or a Captain, he will not find there any 
assistance towards resuming that general education which he had to 
bring to an end when he was a child of fourteen. 

The issue of it all is, I do not hesitate to say, that, even as a purely 
technical product, the British officer often compares most unfavourably 
with foreign officers. Nor do I wonder at it. He had no sound 
elementary substructure of general education: they had. He began 
his technical studies when he was too inexperienced to do justice to 
them: they did not. He continued his technical studies amid diffi- 
culties and distractions: they studied amid happier conditions, in 
that they received a greater proportion of their education ere they 
went to sea. And in the matter of general knowledge and social 
experience the British officer too frequently remains much where his 
fifteenth year left him. Of course, men of exceptional energy do 
advance themselves beyond that point, but such advance is rather 
rare; and it would be strange if it were otherwise, for the British 
naval officer has little leisure for study or reading, thanks to, among 
other things, a traditional system which requires that, no matter 
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whether a ship be in a howling cyclone or in the most peaceful and 
landlocked haven in the British Isles, watch must be kept with un- 
varying persistency. I have, I confess, a pious opinion that, when a 
ship is lying, for example, at Portsmouth on a fine day, better em- 
ployment might be imagined for a Lieutenant, who had to leave school 
at fourteen, than pacing up and down a bridge, telescope in hand, for 
four hours at a stretch. That kind of exercise is beneficial, in a small 
degree, to health, but the time, in which I suppose the country 
retains some interest, would surely be better occupied if the poor 
martyr to routine were to cede his place to an intelligent petty officer 
and retire to his cabin to read Commandant Z—— and H. Monteé- 
chant’s ‘‘ Essai de Stratégie Navale”; the last number of the “ Rivista 
Marittima”’ ; the latest circular from the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment, or a Russian grammar. 

But the Admiralty in its wisdom does not actively encourage 
anything of that kind. It does not furnish officers with foreign 
technical books or magazines ; it does not oblige anyone to study the 
circulars of its Intelligence Department; it offers no inducement 
worth mentioning to an officer to learn a foreign language; and it 
does not even ensure that such books as are supplied to the officers’ or 
station libraries of men-of-war shall be available for the use of those 
for whom they are ostensibly intended. The recent institution of a 
station library—a library, that is, of books bearing upon the station 
for which a ship is commissioned—was an excellent move, but its 
effects have been neutralised by the Admiralty’s failure to secure that 
the library shall ever be opened. Boxes containing these station 
libraries have been sent on board her Majesty’s ships of war and 
returned to shore again unfastened. Why? Because to this day 
probably half the officers of the Navy are ignorant that such a thing 
as a station library is ever provided, and because it seems to be a 
maxim on board British ships never, if it be possible to avoid it, to 
open anything which you will have to shut up again. 

I do not blame the British naval officer when I assert that he is 
not what he ought to be, and that in scientific as well as in general 
attainments he is far behind his French, his German, his Austrian, 
his American, his Italian, and his Russian rivals; but I declare, 
undoubtingly, that, if he remain what he is, a great catastrophe is in 
store for his country. Courage, manliness, resourcefulness, natural 
aptitude, high honour, all these virtues I grant him in perfection, 
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but they do not make him what he should be, nor what he must be, 
if the ancient pretensions of his country are to be maintained. 

Critics of my former writings on the British Navy have charged 
me with pessimistic depreciation of it. Permit me to say that, if only 
you properly appreciated yourselves, your verdict would be more severe 
than mine. It could not, in any case, be more sincerely rendered, or 
more amicably intended. But you never do and never will properly 
appreciate yourselves, unless a friend holds up for you a mirror, or an 
enemy lets you see your shadow disagreeably outlined on the smoke of 
his guns. You are the ostrich among the great Powers: and I mean 
no depreciation of your many admirable qualities when I add that 
you are an extremely stupid and perverse ostrich. All the world can 
see your most salient shortcomings. But you bury your national head 
in the fact that you are British, and try to think that that little 
circumstance blinds the universe to every one of your weaknesses. It 
is a great and proud thing to be British; but to be trade-marked 
“ British” guarantees nothing in these unscrupulous days, especially 
in foreign countries. I do not buy a “British” penknife without 
having first tried its temper. And even to be British does not argue 
that you, individually or nationally, are better than, or even as good as 
something that is French, American, or German. You still cling to 
the dangerous idea that Providence looks on you with peculiar kind- 
ness, and that good luck will always compensate you for your consti- 
tutional want of forethought and method. If you like to continue 
your tenure of existence on such precarious terms, all I can say is that 
I am very sorry that some such coercion as is applied to infatuated 
people cannot be applied to infatuated nations. But in the meantime 
it is surely not unfriendly on the part of one who has the amplest 
opportunities of observing how you are proceeding, to call your attention 
to your danger. Insular always, and “ know-nothing” in the old 
American political sense of the expression, you look with so much 
contempt upon everything foreign, that you often will not even 
condescend to examine it seriously for a single moment. That an 
improvement is of foreign origin is with you a reason which always 
precludes for a long time its adoption in Great Britain. That may or 
may not be the reason why you persist in your obsolete system of 
naval education ; but I may remind you that foreigners are not alone 
in finding fault with that system, and that among the strongest 
opponents of it are many British Admirals and Captains who have 
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had occasion to discover in their own experience how unsatisfactory 
it is. 

I have called attention to the characteristic mental activity of the 
French naval officer, and especially of the young French naval officer 
of to-day. There is very little corresponding activity in Great Britain. 
I receive periodically the reports of the proceedings of the Royal 
United Service Institution, an establishment which pretends to exist 
for the discussion and promotion of naval and military art, science, 
and literature. So far as I can judge, it does the military part of its 
work fairly well. But it does the naval part of its work execrably. 
It is apparently conducted on strict quarter-deck principles. The 
junior officer is made to feel that it best befits him to be silent in the 
presence of his superiors; and, should he essay a few remarks, he is 
obliged so to offer them as if, forsooth, his views, although those of an 
active and modern officer, were of no value in comparison with the 
ignorant prejudices of old officers rusty with long years of retirement, 
and incapable of realising existing conditions. This snubbing of young 
officers has been noticed by your newspapers, and is now less openly 
indulged in than in the recent past; but the quarter-deck atmosphere 
is carefully preserved. The atmosphere ought to be that of the ante- 
room or mess-table. But the Royal United Service Institution is not 
alone in its studious repression of youth and intelligence. The 
Admiralty itself pursues a similar course. It is notorious that a late 
Senior Naval Lord did, and that a present Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence, two Captains superintendent, and other officers of rank, do 
publicly in journals and elsewhere discuss questions connected even 
with the administration of the naval service: and it is equally 
notorious that the Admiralty, while shutting its eyes to this sort of 
thing, sternly refuses to permit junior officers to write or speak on 
questions of speculative strategy and other subjects which involve 
neither criticism of things that are, nor betrayal of official secrets. 
Junior officers are thus restrained in their usefulness, and discouraged 
in their legitimate professional ambitions; and the impression has 
taken root amongst them that the man who endeavours to elbow his 
way out of the crowd, to bring forward a new theory, or to do any 
kind of serviceable work beyond the minimum which his position 
requires of him, is a fool for his pains. The consequence is that, while 
I can mention by name twenty or thirty French officers on the active 
list who, by their writings or contributions to the proceedings of 
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learned societies, have aided in the progress of general scientific 
efficiency, I cannot, though I have quite as many acquaintances in the 
British Navy, mention half-a-dozen British officers on the active list 
who have conferred similar benefits on their professional brethren. 
A valuable little dictionary of ‘‘ Langage Marin Anglais-Frangais”’ 
was a few years ago compiled by Lieut. S. R. Fremantle, R.N., in 
co-operation with Captain Ernest Picard, of the French Navy. The 
utility of such a work requires no demonstration; yet I was gravely 
informed by a British admiral who had, alas! much more influence 
than intelligence, that ‘‘ this kind of thing would do the young fellow 
no good in his career, and that it was always a bad sign when an 
officer ventured beyond his duty.”” My comment was a verse of 
Racine; and the satisfied look of the old gentleman denoted that he 
did not understand a word of it. This was well, for though I was 
hasty and indignant, I had no desire to offend. Inthe meanwhile, the 
Royal United Service Institution which, on its naval side, might be of 
the greatest value, if only its Council and Patres Conscripti, and the 
Admiralty would allow such a thing, appears to have degenerated into 
a mutual admiration society of certain retired officers who deliver 
themselves dogmatically concerning things they know nothing of, and 
print quires of verbiage which does not advance by a single step the 
efficiency of the service in which they still condescend to profess a 
grandmotherly interest. If Nelson, say just before his appointment to 
the ‘‘ Albemarle,” had ventured to read a paperon the Strategical 
Situation in the West Indies before a Royal United Service Institution 
such as now exists, he would have been followed by a retired Rear- 
Admiral who, knowing nothing of the subject, would have brought 
down the cheers of the meeting, first by his assertions of independence 
and lack of prejudice, and next by his covert suggestions that no young 
officer whatever had any excuse for daring to pretend to have any ideas 
or theories. The imaginary case illustrates the regrettable attitude of 
mind among the naval fathers of Whitehall Yard, London. 

Thus discouraged on all hands, the British naval officer, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, resigns himself to living and moving in deep and 
well-worn grooves. He thinks little; he speculates less; he almost 
fails to realise, save in a dull and general way, that some day the 
storm of battle will again rage around him, and that he will be expected, 
by an unreasonable country, to repeat the triumphs of his ancestors. 
The really serious aspect of his profession is comparatively lost sight 
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of by him. Ask him how he would take such and such a ship into 
action. He has but a vague idea, and that idea is dimly based upon 
the principle of “ going for the enemy.” Press him a little. Ask him 
what provision he would make for the carrying on of the work of a ship 
in action, say after the wounding of the Captain, Navigating Officer, 
and Gunnery Lieutenant, the extinction of all the electric light, and 
the severance of the means of communication between the bridge or 
conning-tower and the engine-room and wheel. You will discover 
that he has scarcely thought about the subject, and that the substance 
of such views as he has is that somehow or other he would, he believes, 
manage to extemporise facilities. Catechise him about foreign men- 
of-war, their engines, armqur, guns, and torpedoes. He is in absolute 
ignorance ; but he tells you that, if war should break out, he would look 
up these and other points. Go further. Put it to him whether he 
knows any British naval Captains, and if so, how many, who habitually 
consider these questions in a really practical way, and who in time of 
peace, for example, clear their ships for action as they would have to 
clear them for action during war. I am not speaking of the conven- 
tional mode of clearing for action, as it is carried out when a ship is at 
target practice, or in manceuvres. I mean the kind of preparation 
which would have to be made in the imminence of battle, when the 
ship might have to ram, perhaps, at high speed; when heavy shells 
would come on board and burst; when quick-firing gun-fire would 
smash up everything, and strew the decks with wreckage of wood and 
iron; when the protective deck, if it is to be of any use at all, must be 
made complete by the closing in of the engine-room; when dozens of 
light bulkheads would have to be removed; when it would be unsafe 
to leave open a single watertight door; when the disablement of a 
single officer would make a gap in the executive system of the ship, and 
so, for a time at least, render her partially impotent ; when everything 
in the conning-tower would be dislocated and unworkable, owing to 
the concussion of projectiles against the exterior; when blood and 
smoke would be everywhere; and when instant carrying out of orders 
would be trebly imperative. Make enquiries on these lines, and the 
results will surprise you. They may even shake your Gallio-like 
indifference to the subject of British naval efficiency, and incline you 
to perceive that there may possibly be better ways than those with 
which you have hitherto contented yourselves, of training and 
encouraging naval officers. 
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You have excellent raw material,—the best, I sincerely believe, 
that the world produces. You have a race that loves the sea, that is 
brave, resourceful, energetic, and intelligent, and that is inspired by 
unequalled traditions of glory. But you have omitted to adapt your 
methods to modern conditions, and you must do so. It is impertinent 
to find fault and to offer no suggestions for improvement, and therefore, 
although the suggestions of a very candid outsider are not likely to be 
favourably received by a country which is so exceedingly well satisfied 
with itself as Great Britain usually is, I venture to make some, hoping 
that perchance, on this occasion, British prejudice and evil conservatism 
may be less impregnable than they often are to rough, but friendly 
criticism. Here, then, are a few suggestions, which, for the most part, 
are based upon what seem to be the best features of the systems of 
naval training that prevail in other countries :— 

1. Raise the age for admission to the “ Britannia” to 18, and 
accept no boys of less than 164 years. 

2. Abolish the system of nomination for Cadetships, which 
should be thrown open to competition. 

3. Admit no candidate unless he give proof of possessing at 
least as good a general education as is ordinarily possessed by an 
English public-school boy upon going up to one of the Universities. 

4. Exact proficiency in at least two modern languages, and in Latin. 

5. Make the preliminary educational course to extend over three, 
instead of over two years, and divide it as follows :— 

First year to be spent in the “ Britannia” as at present. In- 
struction to be confined to those subjects, but to more 
advanced forms of them, which are already taught in the 
* Britannia.” 

Second year to be spent in a modern battleship attached as 
annexe to the “ Britannia. Practical study of gunnery and 
torpedo-work to be begun, and other studies to be continued. 
The battleship, or a modern cruiser affiliated to her, to 
proceed to sea for three months every year, and to accom- 
pany the annual manceuvres, but not to take part in them. 

Third year to be spent ashore at the Royal Naval College. 

6. Transfer the Royal Naval College from the immediate vicinity 
of London to the neighbourhood of Portsmouth or Plymouth, and 
carry it on in connection with the gunnery, torpedo, and other 
establishments there. 
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7. Abolish the office of Naval Instructor, and direct his work to 
be done by sea-going officers of the executive branch. The 
increased age of young gentlemen first going to sea would render 
the further supervision of their professional education a much less 
onerous business than it now is. 

8. Upon the conclusion of their third year, appoint cadets, as 
midshipmen, to commission sea-going ships, and keep them afloat 
for two years. 

g. At the expiration of the two years, examine them for the 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant. Let the examination include certain 
voluntary subjects, and offer to officers who first satisfy the 
examiners in obligatory subjects an increased rate of pay at the 
rate of one shilling per diem for high proficiency in each voluntary 
subject. 

10. Either appoint the newly-qualified Sub-Lieutenant to a sea- 
going ship for two years, or, if he be recommended by his last 
Captain, or by his examiners for permission to take up a speciality, 
send him first for one year to a sea-going ship, and then for one 
year to the Royal Naval College and its attached schools. At the 
expiration of these periods, the Sub-Lieutenant would be not more 
than twenty-five and not less than twenty-three and a half. 

11. Examine the Sub-Lieutenant for promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant, renewing the offer of increased pay for high proficiency 
in voluntary subjects, and antedating the commissions of candidates 
who gain special distinction in obligatory subjects, in accordance 
with their relative merits. 

12. Subject the Lieutenant, before his rst appointment to any 
ship, to the further admirable test which is in force in Germany, 
where, however, the “‘ election” takes place at the end of the fourth, 
instead, as is now proposed, at the end of the seventh year, when 
the young officer would be entering the wardroom of a ship of war. 

This ‘ election” would be conducted as follows: The name of 

the candidate would -be proposed to all the officers of and 
above the rank of Lieutenant who had served in the same 
squadron or at the college with him since his appointment to 
the rank of Sub-Lieutenant. To each of these officers, also, 
the reports of the candidate’s previous Captains would be 
sent. Thereupon it would be the duty of the officers to 
signify through their superiors, and in writing, whether or 
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not they were willing to receive the candidate as a brother 
officer. Should the majority of the reports be unfavourable, 
the candidate would be rejected. Should a minority be 
unfavourable, each adverse officer would be called upon to 
give his reasons confidentially. These would be transmitted 
to the Admiralty, and would there be adjudicated on. It is 
fitting that officers and gentlemen should be allowed to 
exercise some kind of control over the selection of men whom 
they must live and co-operate with; and, therefore, this 
principle of election ought to be applied to all officers, 
whether executive or not, as they rise to wardroom rank. 
It would timely rid the service of many worthless characters, 
and it would greatly conduce to general efficiency and 
esprit de corps. 

13. While retaining the system of promotion by selection to the 
ranks of Commander and Captain, throw open also annually a 
certain number of commissions in these ranks to be competed for 
by examination, as follows :— 

Lieutenants of eight years’ seniority, and possessed of recom- 
mendations from at least two Captains with whom they have 
served as Lieutenants, to be allowed to place their names 
upon a list of applicants for examination for the rank of 
commander, such examinations to be held by not less than 
five Captains, aided, if necessary, by civilian assessors (for 
languages, &c.), and applicants to be dealt with in rotation 
and as commissions occur for competition. 

Commanders of four years’ standing, similarly provided with 
recommendations, to be allowed to place their names upon 
a list for examination for the rank of Captain, such examina- 
tion to be held by not less than five flag-officers, aided, if 
necessary, as before. 

The promotions by selection to promotions by examination in 
any year not to exceed the proportion of three to two. All 
examinations to be in writing as well as viva voce. 

14. No officer to be officially promoted to the rank of Captain 
until he has been subjected to further “election,” this election being, 
however, confined to the Commanders, Captains, and flag-officers of 
the station on which he last served. Failure of election to involve, 
at this stage, retirement on half-pay. 
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15. Promotion, after attainment of post-rank, to flow as at 
present, but all officers remaining in any ranks, or not having been 
afloat for stated periods hereafter to be determined, to be retired on 
half pay. 

16. A service circular or periodical to be conducted by the 
Intelligence Department, and to be gratuitously distributed monthly 
to every commissioned officer in the Navy. This circular to contain 
not only notices of examinations, elections, promotions, &c., but also 
letters from all foreign stations, approved papers on scientific and 
historical professional subjects, diagrams, charts, drawings, &c., the 
whole to be written by naval officers, who shall be paid for their 
work, and shall be required to sign it in full. The contents of this 
circular to form a possible subject at any professional examination ; 
and Captains’ letters and despatches, especially those illustrative 
of current naval events abroad, to be, of course, included. Trans- 
lations and reviews of foreign professional works to be also inserted. 

17. Commissioned officers to be relieved as much as possible of 
such useless duties as watch-keeping in harbour, and the superinten- 
dence of scrubbing decks, cleaning guns, and polishing brass-work, 
these responsibilities being relegated to warrant or petty officers, or 
to Midshipmen and Sub-Lieutenants. 

18. Commissioned ships to be at least once a quarter honestly 
cleared for action, no matter how inconvenient the business may be, 
and every officer to know exactly what fresh duties would be thrown 
upon him in the event of the disablement in action of one, two, or more 
of his superiors, his knowledge on the subject being tested whenever 
the ship goes to quarters, either by day or by night. 


Some of these suggestions,—and I should like to add to them if I 
did not fear to occupy too much space,—would, I am convinced, meet 
with cordial support from all the best and soundest elements in the 
British Navy. Many, on the other hand, would be strongly objected 
to by a considerable body of old officers. I am not sure that the 
objections of these officers, if they could be translated into plain 
English, would not resolve themselves into indignant protests against 
any reform of a system in which they have grown up, and under which 
they find it possible to wear a uniform which they could not be allowed 
to wear for long under the new scheme. But, whether this be so or 
not, I solemnly urge upon all Englishmen that reform, of a radical 
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character, is imperatively needed among the officers quite as much as 
in any other department of the British Navy, if that Navy is to con- 
tinue to lead the navies of the world. Your educational system is 
antiquated and faulty; you do not sufficiently encourage good officers ; 
you are too tender to the weaknesses of incompetent officers; and the 
upshot of it all is that although your Navy looks fairly well in peace- 
time, it might easily go to pieces in war-time in a manner that would 
be not less astonishing than unprecedented. You have time, money, 
and opportunity now. Have you no strong organiser whom you can 
trust to look into and deal fearlessly with the defects to which I call 
attention ? Or will you tell me, as you have told me before, that you 
must know your business best, that I have some unspeakable political 
object to serve, and that what was good enough for your fathers, is 
good enough for you and for your children? You may tell me all that 
and much more. Yet if you honestly search around you, you may 
discover other evidence than mine that “‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin ” 
is beginning to appear dimly on the corner stone of the great British 
Empire. You may yet prevent the fatal words from developing. But 
you must not go to sleep again for many years. You must work 


and watch, and look forward boldly. 


** NAUTICUS.” 
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CHICAGO will, probably, re-date itself 

from ‘The World’s Fair.” Now, 

I only saw “The World’s Fair” in 

skeleton, and it wasn’t very fair to look 

upon, but then, perhaps, it was not fair 

to judge. The council of architects and 

the concerted plan for the buildings was 

- a fine thing, and the buildings were 

planned on a great scale. With colour-effects thrown in, and with 

the brilliant sunshine, no doubt they would be very imposing, but 

probably not more picturesque than they looked—a mass of timbers 

and fantastic minarets of scaffolding rising from the frozen and snow- 
covered ground on a bright moonlight night, as I saw them. 

All was anticipation then, and nearly everybody one met appeared 
to be serving on a committee of the World’s Fair. One anticipation 
I heard expressed by a gentleman living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Fair was that next year we shall all be ‘“ knee-deep in 
pea-nut shells and banana skins,” the natural deposit, I suppose, 
of an American crowd. 

I was struck with a quaint inscription on the temporary door 
of the hoarding of an unfinished building in Chicago, which read 
thus: ‘‘ Keep out. This means you.” In another case it was: ‘‘ No 
carpenters wanted. Keep out.” The legend, then, I assume, was 
addressed to the free and independent American working-man. 

The stalwart policeman, generally of a mixed German and Irish 
type of physique, is a frequent and characteristic figure in Chicago, 
always with truncheon in hand. 

If he is not enough, there are the Pinkertons. How strange 
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that, in the full swing of nineteenth-century ideas, modern capitalism 
goes back to the methods of medizval Europe—to armed mercenaries 
and the condotti of old Italy. 

Men in America, for the most part, seem too absorbed in dollar- 
raising, so that social and educational questions are largely and 
seriously taken up by women. The American woman certainly 
seems more independent, and certainly more business-like than her 
European sisters. The activity of the women of Chicago was 
remarkable. They had their clubs, and public meetings, and classes 
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for the study of everything under the sun, pretty nearly. I saw a 
class of Chicago mothers working hard at the Kindergarten college, 
in order to teach their children afterwards. 

American energy is, however, somewhat fitful, like the climate, 
and, except in business matters and mechanical applications, I was 
not impressed by any superior quickness or sharpness. I had to 
do with a lightning picture-hanger at Chicago. By the short and 
simple device of French nails he certainly got along quickly; but 
I found the works were apt to get hung upside down. It is even 
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more difficult to get what you really want in a shop there than in 
Europe; and to have your change sent whizzing along a wire 
overhead does not make you happier. In some large stores it was 
necessary to have boys sitting up aloft to switch the various parcels 
on to their proper wires at the junctions. The baskets and parcels 
careering along reminded one of those shooting galleries which 
throw in the attraction of a mechanical jungle. 

The entrance hall of an American hotel is full of loungers 
smoking. Rows of men sit in armchairs in front of the plate-glass 
windows, otherwise unemployed. And above the bustle of arrivals 
and departures is heard the still, but not always small, voice of 
the darkie at the telephone—‘ Are you there?” ‘No. 70,561.” 
“Hullo!” ‘“* Yaas,” “ Waall,” &c., &c. 

St. Louis, about three hundred miles south, was our next stop. 
Finely situated on the great river Mississippi, and distinguished by a 
vast bridge in several tiers for railroad, foot passengers, and wheel 
traffic, the town looked clean and bright after Chicago. Large, 
white saloon-decked, paddle-wheel steamers lay in the river, bound 
for New Orleans. The streets ran up hill and down dale, and there 
were pleasant parks and dwellings at the west end. The signs of 
prosperity were occasionally broken by patches of squalor, 7.e., waste 
lands and wretched shanties generally characteristic of modern towns. 
The old French element seemed to have well-nigh disappeared, 
being displaced by the German, which appears to be the case every- 
where in the States. One might say, indeed, what with the Irish, 
the Germans, the Negroes, and the Chinese, the puzzle is to find the 
genuine American. The typical, long, lean brother Jonathan of 
Punch, has practically disappeared, and quite another type is prevalent 
—short, rather thick-set, round-headed, large-jawed, bald forehead, 
with a Bismarck moustache—the modern business-man with a strong 
German blend, in fact. 

From St. Louis we took a scamper to the west, making a night 
journey to Kansas, which a few years ago was competing with Chicago 
and St. Louis for the position which fortune has given to Chicago. 
Kansas city looks rather unfinished and seedy. It has the aspect of 
having been begun several times and left off again. There are brand 
new business buildings of brick and stone next door to makeshift 
timber structures and squalid shops; the pavement in places being 
composed of wood logs sawn off at the ends and driven into the ground. 
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From Kansas we went by the Aitcheson, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad across the plains. Travelling from Chicago southwards and 
westwards, one realises where the vast supplies of grain (maize) come 
from when one sees the enormous extent of the corn lands. The 
farmsteads were miserable, temporary-looking places enough, with 
none of the charm of the old English farmhouse about them—the 
railroad the only road, and generally a morass of mud at the station, 
or, as I ought to say, depét. 

We were bound for Los Angeles, South California, a five days’ 
journey from St. Louis; only stopping at what are called ‘meal 
stations,” where the passengers are summoned, by the sound of the 
gong, to an abundant, if mixed and hasty meal—the courses suc- 
ceeding each other in rapid succession on the same plate. 

It is difficult to reconcile oneself to American food; sweets are 
mixed with savouries to an unusual extent. The meat is enough to 
make one a vegetarian, and even the buckwheat cake requires a diges- 
tive education. : 

Still spread the brown plains, varied here and there by broad 
fissures when we got into Colorado, and broken into banks and ridges, 
until distant blue mountain peaks began to show on the horizon, and 
the first peaks of the Rocky Mountains became visible, then streaked 
with snow, which also variegated the plains and prairies we passed over. 

From Trinidad, a Mexican mining town, at the foot of the Rockies, 
the train began to ascend, and quickly passing through a long tunnel 
emerged into New Mexico. I remember a striking range of red sand 
stone cliffs lighted by the sunrise hereabouts. 

In New Mexico one is reminded of the Pueblo Indians, who live 
in villages on communistic principles, and are famous for their skill 
in weaving, pottery, and mural decoration, and it was a matter of regret 
that we could not get within seventy miles of them. They judiciously 
keep the white man at a distance and never come near the railroad. 

Arizona was the next State traversed by the train, and here we 
passed across vast desert plains covered with “‘ sage brush,” beantiful 
often in colour, the earth almost vermilion in places, and the yellow 
and green of the low sage-like bushes harmonising splendidly under 
the bright sky. Occasional scanty herds of cattle were seen, but how 
they picked up a living was a puzzle. Judging by their carcasses and 
bleaching bones here and there along the track, they could not have 
found much—unless this was the result of the action of the “ cow- 
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catcher,” in which case cow-slayer would seem a more appropriate 
name. 

At last, again, mountain peaks appeared, the sharp snow covered 
San Francisco peaks, rising above a dark belt of scrub cedar woods 
growing on the stony ground of the lower slopes. Then, up the 
train climbed through pine woods and snows all night, and in the 
morning we were in California. 

A perfect transformation took place in the scenery. The line 
(the Southern Pacific) passes through a lovely mountain region, the 
Sierra Madre. Palms and cactuses appear and wild flowers of 
different kinds. The air was soft and warm. It was suddenly 
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plunging into spring, after the snows and the deserts. Lower down, 
the valley opened out and we had a prospect of Southern California 
with its Spanish American Towns and orange plantations. Neat 
white houses and trim gardens, where roses bloomed, and calla-lilies, 
surrounded by clipped cedar hedges. 

At Los Angeles, the modern American character is getting the 
better of the Spanish, though there is a good deal of the latter still 
left. The gardens were delightful, full of palms and banana trees, 
and pepper trees mostly lined the streets. Flowers, everywhere put- 
ting in bright touches of colour; white houses and green Venetian 
shutters and a background of orange groves and eucalyptus trees. 

Both here and at Santa Barbara there are distinct Spanish and 
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Chinese quarters: it is a curious mixture altogether, with the electric 
light, and cable cars, and usual commercial features of American towns. 

There is a good deal of riding, and the Mexican saddle, often a 
handsome piece of leather work, is the usual thing. The prominent 
pommel certainly gives some se- 
curity against being pitched off if the 
horse ‘‘ bucks,” and the saddle gener- 
ally seems more adapted for rough 
riding, and for a race which spends 
most of its time on horseback. 

At Santa Barbara, charmingly 
situated in a sheltered valley opening 
to the sea, the most remarkable 
thing is the old Spanish Mission 
House, a monastery, and church of the Franciscans founded early inthe 
last century, a long, low-tiled plastered building, with two cupola- 
topped towers commandingly placed on the hill-side. It was a sight 
which gave one almost the first sense of anything approaching 
antiquity on the whole continent. It was a bit of the Old World 
bodily transplanted. 

The colour of the Pacific was very lovely and delicate. Every sea 
seems to have its own colour. I have seen Santa Barbara Bay, on a 
soft spring afternoon, like an opal, closed in the rocky setting of its 
islands half hidden in piles of silvery cloud. 

From Santa Barbara to San Francisco, the railroad takes you 
through great fruit-growing regions, in the wide valleys between the 
Sierra Nevada and the coast ranges, at that time of year 
(February) pink with acres of peach blossom, or here and there sombre 
and rich with orange groves. 

Approaching San Francisco (or Frisco, as it is playfully called) the 
country grew tamer, and “quite English” weather set in, grey and 
drizzling. A great flock of sea gulls waited for the steam ferry boat, 
and flapped after it across the strip of water which separates the town 
from the mainland. The site is a good one, and might have given fine 
architectural opportunities in an age when external beauty and dignity 
was of consequence. As it stands, one’s impressions of San Francisco 
may be summed up as—a reminiscence of Plymouth, a dash of 
Glasgow, a whiffof Liverpool, well mixed with modern Americanism, and 
with a strong Chinese flavour thrown in. The Chinaman has, in fact, 
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made himself very much at home there—this quarter is probably the 
most complete thing of its kind out of his own country. He has his 
tea houses, his dwarf pines, his Joss houses, his opium and gambling 
dens, his pigtail, his cantons, and the rest of his quaint bric-a-brac. 
The frank yellows and blues of his costume lighten up the streets. 
Nothing is wanting to complete the picture of Chinese life. An adroit 
Chinaman guide is ready to take the stranger around and show him 
everything as if it was his private 





collection of curiosities—for a con- 73 Ui | 
sideration. He will take you to the 4 xt ‘ 
Joss house, where you may burn a Ly a 


Joss stick in honour of Buddha; and 
then to the tea house, which he will 
call ‘‘a high-toned restaurant” to 
show that he can speak American, 
and there you can take tea made in 
the cup, and eat candied fruits, while 
he sits smoking his cigarette, as in 
the sketch. Being due in New York 
early in March, it was not possible to 
linger on the Pacific Coast, and the 
return journey had to be commenced by 
the Central Pacific, Ogden and Denver, 
Denver and Rio Grande, and Union 
Pacific Railroad routes. 

Leaving San Francisco, we passed 
over the Sierra Nevada, through the 
gold and silver mining regions, scat- wR 
tered amid pine forests. The colour 
of the earth itself—rich golden yellow and deep red—was sug- 
gestive. All along the railway line through the pines were seen fires 
of burning logs; fine trees appeared to be wasted in this way for no 
apparent reason. The scenery was often wild and striking on these 
forest clad mountains, full of deep ravines or canyons ; but towards the 
summit of the line, and during the long descent on the other side into 
Nevada, the cars pass through miles and miles of timber snow-sheds, 
placed to prevent the line being blocked with snow, so that there is 
more progress than prospect for the traveller. 

Next we crossed the plains of Nevada, then snow-covered, passing 
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curious little collections of shanties at the stations, where often a little 
bald timber-shed would be labelled ‘‘ Grand Hotel.” Here and there 
a stray Indian appeared with beads in his hair, a wide-brimmed straw 
hat and blue trousers, others wrapped in gay striped blankets. At 
Elko a group of squaws—one with a veritable papoose—was seen; very 
timid, shy, frightened creatures, hardly venturing near the train. 

Once a group of wigwams (lately familiar at Earl’s Court), was 
discerned on the snowy plain. Entering Utah, we had a fine view 
across Salt Lake, and saw the sun set behind the fine range of moun- 
tains, still snow-covered. The scenes, indeed, from here onwards, and 
all through Colorado were snow scenes. By the Rio Grande, the line 
passing through wonderful gorges of precipitous rocks, towering up 
on each side like ancient castles, and round machicolated and but- 
tressed towers. Once we had a glimpse of the cliff dwellings—square 
holes in the ledges of the rocks, high on the rugged cliff among 
the pines, approached by wooden ladders, suggesting a parallel with 
the steep elevator building furnished with its iron ladder, or fire 
escape, from balcony to balcony. 

Crags, pine trees, solitary log huts muffled in the snow, here and there 
a sleighing party, were the chief sights, until by the time Denver 
was reached the snow had become heavy rain. On we went again 
across the vast plains allday. The rolling prairie, as it is called, tree- 
less, slightly undulating, but stretching without break to the horizon ; 
the steel railroad track the only road; here and there a homeless 
and uncomfortable cluster of timber roofs, with a starved-looking 
chapel. So back again to Kansas and St. Louis. 

A good service of trains exists between St. Louis and New York, 
and the Pennsylvania railroad, I suppose, is about the best in the States. 
The wet weather encountered did not enliven the somewhat monoto- 
nous scenery, more striking when we entered the coal and iron 
regions of Pennsylvania, through narrow valleys with steep sloping hills 
and woods. Finally, touching Philadelphia, New York was reached 
after a two days’ and one night’s journey. 

At New Jersey you are ferried over to New York—a touch of 
Liverpool again, only the ferry boats are distinct—a sort of turtle 
shape, and at night having the aspect of fiery-eyed monsters’ heads, 
the rows of lighted saloon windows furnishing the grinning teeth. 

At New York you have a confused vision of dull red brick houses 
with green outside shutters—(the lingering Dutch tradition, perhaps, 
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but only the little boys are in knickerbockers)—interrupted by the 
elevated railroad, which makes a depressing and hideous street 
below, its general character suggestive of the Eiffel tower cut into 
slices and laid horizontally, and mixed up here and there, where the 
stations occur, by imitation Swiss chalets. 

A little bit of second-hand Paris here and there, in the smarter 
quarters, running to seed in the secondary streets, which as to 
business aspects sometimes recall suggestions of Tottenham Court 
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Road, or parts of Islington and Hoxton and the Borough, chopped up 
small and shaken together. But the Indian does duty instead of the 
Scotchman outside the tobacconists’ shops, whose name is legion, and 
one is everywhere invited to ‘‘ smoke and chew.” 

For scenic effect New York must rely on its harbour, which 
Bartholdi’s colossal statue of Liberty continues to enlighten, its 
capacious bronze interior fed by little steamboat loads of tourists in 
fine weather. 
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Brooklyn, across the well-known suspension bridge, is snubbed by 
New Yorkers, but, though a separate township, has a strong family 
likeness—a smaller edition, second-hand. 


I have no space to do justice to the charming country homes and 
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surrounding scenery of New York, especially about the Palisades, and 
Tarrytown, on the noble Hudson river. 


The scene must shift as rapidly as possible to Orange County, 
Florida, whither the Atlantic coast-line now bore us, reserving Phila- 
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delphia and Washington for the return journey. These are large 
skips to make in the great American novel, but it cannot be helped 
under the circumstances of a magazine article. Certainly from the 
railway carriage window point of view one sample of scenery in many 
States is good, with slight variations, for many hundred miles. The 
enterprising advertiser, chiefly of quack medicines, does his best, too, 
to deprive the landscape of any attraction or poetic suggestion it may 
have, and turns eyes inwards by fearsome legends scribbled large over 
barns and fences the whole length of the line. Since, however, we in 
England are not ashamed to degrade our own more varied scenery by 
similar scandalous practices, we cannot throw stones. 

In South Carolina a very marked change was observable in the 
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vegetation. The line passed through swampy forests of a semi- 
tropical character, the most remarkable feature being the masses 
of grey hanging moss which clung to the trees. It is called Florida 
moss, and is common throughout that country. It is a parasitic 
growth on the tree, and has a most strange and weird effect, 
especially when agitated by the wind. 

I give a sketch of an old-fashioned log-cabin surrounded with 
trees covered with this pendulous moss, near Oakland, Florida. 

From Jacksonville the voyage by steamer up the St. John’s 
River to Sanford is very remarkable, especially as it winds and 
narrows beyond Palatka. Cedars and cabbage palms fringe the 
banks, and great magnolia trees. You may see alligators appearing 
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above the water, or hastening into it from the banks, as the steamer 
comes by. Water tortoises show their noses, too, and birds of many 
kinds are seen on the banks—buzzards, white-headed eagles, and a 
brilliant red bird about the size of a bullfinch. 

The little Florida towns look like younger sons who have lived 
beyond their means and are out at elbows. I believe not a few 
Englishmen have discovered, after having sunk their money in 
planting orange groves, that it takes some time to realise golden crops. 

Jacksonville is a queer, straggling, semi-tropical, half-finished, 
colonial-looking town; the streets deep in sand, which spins in 
showers off the swift buggy wheels. The hotels are all verandah 
or piazza, where visitors in broad-brimmed hats sit smoking in rows. 

From Palatka we visited St. Augustine, interesting from its old 
Spanish fort and other relics, and having a mournful interest for 
Englishmen as being associated with the last days of that genial 
artist, Randolph Caldecott. It has become a fashionable resort, 
and has been taken possession of by a vast hotel, the ‘‘ Ponce de 
Leon,” built by clever New York architects in the Moorish style, 
with a forecourt filled with palms—perhaps the cleverest thing of 
its kind. 

A very lovely and delicate flowering grass is found in Florida 
woodlands, showing two frail, shell-like , 
petals of sapphire blue colour. The 
oleander was planted freely and blossomed 
abundantly, both white and red. 

We had a foretaste of summer in 
April in Florida, living commonly in a 
temperature of 80 degrees; and return- 
ing northwards about the middle of the 
month went back to spring again, the 
woods in Virginia being red with the Acx 
first shoots of the maple, or embroidered ~ 
by the white flower of the dog-wood. 

A flying visit to Washington, the one * | Ae cateese’ 
city in the States which claims to have eee 
esthetic consideration in its plan. A longer 
stay at Philadelphia (the city of homes), where more was left of the 
old Quaker city than might have been expected considering its 
present busy industrial development. The tree-shaded residential 
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streets, neat brick houses with outside green shutters, white marble 
steps, portico and basement, looked pleasant in the May sunshine. 
Old Independence Hall, too, was full of interest. From its steps 
in 1776 the famous Declaration of Independence was made, claiming 
for the American citizen “ Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

Alas! one could but reflect upon its modern interpretation. Has 
not life become perilous, especially for the worker? Is not liberty 
doubtful in a country of huge monoplies and Pinkertons? Has the 
pursuit of happiness cleared itself of the reproach of the pursuit of 
the dollar ? 

In Philadelphia there was great activity in the matter of technical 
education. There were many interesting experiments going on, and 
a large new institute had just been opened (the Drexel), where every 
art and craft was to be taught, from modelling to millinery. I was 
much struck by Mr. Liberty Tadd’s system of training young children 
(at the Industrial School) in facility of hand by teaching them to draw 
on the black-board with both hands, and his results were certainly 
remarkable. 

A large labour demonstration in favour of legislation against the 
Pinkertons was put off on account of a rainy day, so I missed what 
might have been an instructive occasion. From what I learned of the 
labour leaders there, however, the ideals of the American working-man 
are not so advanced or well-defined as those of his English brethren. 

Philadelphia has the advantage of a very fine park (where the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 was held), a favourite resort of her 
citizens on Sundays. There is, too, some charming country around. 

Towards the end of May the heat began to come on, and a retreat 
to the coast of Massachusetts for a few weeks for some quiet and work 
became desirable. 

The (for America) antique town of Gloucester, built about 200 
years ago, I suppose, with a large fish-salting industry, attracted us first, 
and proved pleasant enough, on Eastern Point, with the harbour and 
shipping in port and the moorland behind. Apple trees in full bloom, 
clustering about the grey timber houses, reminded us of home, too. 

A visit to the remote island of Nantucket, thirty miles from the 
Massachusetts coast, and a stay in a cottage on the very verge of the 
sea, which was described to us as being ‘ nine miles from a lemon,” 
completed our eccentric tour in the States. Here the chief pursuits 
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were bathing, blue-fish catching, and sharking. Parties went out to 
fish for sharks, and often at the end of the day half-a-dozen monstrous 
corpses were left on the beach—their teeth carried away as trophies, 
the bodies consigned to the farmer. 

Unto those sands came ever and anon the American trippers, and 
disported themselves after their manner, so that even at so remote a 
spot solitude was only enjoyed in the morning and the evening. 

The end of July found us once more on the ocean on the good 
ship “‘ Cephalonia,” on which we had come out, leaving the wharf at 
Boston, now a mass of waving handkerchiefs. A homeward voyage in 
August proved a very different thing to an outward voyage in October. 
The skies were bright and the sea blue. Yet an unfortunate coal- 
trimmer the first day out seized an opportunity to throw himself 
overboard—preferring water to fire. 

In due time Fastness was sighted, and the rugged Irish coast 
Kinsale, where ‘The City of Chicago” was seen wedged between 
the rocks, beneath the ruined castle, her boats being towed to 
Queenstown. 

At Queenstown our Irish and many American friends left us. 
In St. George’s Channel we were supposed to be captured by 
the Red Fleet, but after a parley by signals overhauled the ironcladsf 
and in due time sighted the characteristic features of the English 
seaside—rows of bathing machines along the sands, and rows o 
dwelling machines behind, colour and life being supplied by young 
England in red caps and sun-bonnets, busy with spades and pails. 

The custom-house ceremonies at Liverpool might have been 
a drawing-room reception compared to the wild scene at Boston 
before described; and, there being no just cause or impediment 
why we should not get home, the train was soon whirling us 
through the summer-green woods and moist pastures of old England. 


WALTER CRANE, 





IS THE HOPE OF OUR CENTURY AN 
ILLUSION ? 


T is interesting to watch in this world of change certain ideas almost 
] tyrannically ruling men’s minds for a season and then losing their 
hold, as if their vitality were suddenly spent. Amongst these ideas, 
which have taken complete possession of us and allowed for a time no 
rival near their throne, must be placed the idea of representative govern- 
ment. During this century the idea of governing ourselves—as we not 
very exactly phrased it—has bulked large before the human imagina- 
tion. Men believed that they grasped the instrument by which social 
existence was to be re-created, by which evils were to be banished, and 
happiness finally secured. The years went on, and this idea—of some 
men representing other men—reached its flowering season ; it found a 
far wider practical application than in earlier times, it did useful work, 
it taught us lessons that we had to learn, it developed a powerful 
destructive energy, helping out of existence many things which had out- 
lived their day and were cumbering the ground; and yet at this 
moment, for those who have a sense of the future as well as a sense of 
the present in them, this child and hope of the modern world, this young 
giant not yet full grown, this representative idea—as a formative power, 
as capable of shaping the social existence of men—is dead, dead past 
praying for, dead as either door-nail or red herring. 

Uses and excellences of its own, as I have said, it has had in its 
past season, and still has, but one thing has grown plain about it: 
whilst it can clear the ground of obstruction and prepare for new 
growth, it has in itself no powers of construction. For all purposes of 
creation it is a barren force. It isin vain that, in feverish haste and in 
rash belief in its own mission, it adds system to system. They are all 
fated in rapid succession to pass into ruins, and in turn to attest the con- 
structive incapacity of the principle. Why this must necessarily be so 
I will not explain here. The cause, as I see it, will show itself in the 
course of ‘the next few pages as we glance at some—it can only be 
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some—of the defects that inhere in the attempt to make a few men 
represent many men. 

1. The idea in itself has no true foundations. It rests upon a mere 
semblance of things, not upon their reality. A body of men cannot be 
represented by one man in any true sense. They can only be so by a 
wholesale process of self-effacement. Take a hundred men, not 
picked over a large area but simply gathered into the net, as they are to 
be found in any local political organisation. Give the minds of 
these hundred men a moderate amount of fair play, set them all 
thinking upon the same subject, and how much constructive agreement 
will be found to exist between them? Whether it is a question of 
establishing a certain religion, or a certain kind of education, or a 
certain fashion of social and industrial life, how differently—taken 
individually— do their minds work on the same subject! The moment 
that they are not treated ez masse, but are allowed to think in their own 
manner, to feel their own way, and to drop into their own naturally 
formed groups, that moment all the innate differences that belong to 
reasonable beings—the dissidences of dissent—begin to show them- 
selves, and the object that each sets up before himself differs from the 
object set up before himself by another. Now multiply these differences 
tenfold—or, to speak more exactly, a hundredfold—so as to include 
all the great subjects on which men must agree nowadays in 
order to be represented in one party by one individual, and then it 
is easy to see what a prison house the representative system—applied en 
bloc—becomes for those who are got hold of and shut upinit. We 
create an intellectual desert and call it—representation. You may reply 
that notwithstanding this impossibility of agreement—which looks well 
enough on paper—practically men do agree; that political parties 
formulate opinions on important points, and having established a 
bond of agreement on these points, sufficient for common action, 
consent to let a number of secondary matters, affecting the questions 
in hand, find some settlement of their own apart from any common 
agreement. I don’t quarrel much with such a reply, for it is only a 
pleasanter way of saying that on which I am insisting. In effect, the reply 
amounts to this: as itis necessary under the representative system that 
this mass of minds should be brought into agreement, we purchase such 
agreement by offering to each individual (or each section of individuals) 
a something that he desires, in return for which he makes us a 
present of his consent and approval as regards any number of other 
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matters. But such an arrangement is not agreement; it is rather in the 
nature of self-effacement, and often enough self-effacement on not very 
exalted commercial principles. 

Now notice another point. The agreement, when obtained, is apt to 
affect the surface only of the matter, not to touch the vital parts of it. 
For this reason, There are only certain points—they must be broad, 
coarse, external points, with a flavour of the hustings about them— 
affecting every great matter, which are fit to be used as fighting points 
by a political party. For example, in education : Shall religious teaching 
be tacked on to or left out of a State system? shall children be forced 
to attend and parents fined or imprisoned if they do not attend? Shall 
it be gratuitous education ? Who is to be taxed or rated? Who is to 
manage? All such questions are fit in a rough sort of way to be hust- 
ings or voting questions ; but how external they are to the real matter, 
how little they have in common with the inner delicate questions which 
make education the deepest and most comprehensive science in life! 
The questions of method, the questions of development of body or 
mind, the question of arousing a lasting intellectual interest, the ques- 
tion of the type of character we are seeking to produce,—how can any 
common agreement, that expresses a real movement of minds intelli- 
gently working towards the same ends, and not the mere acceptance 
of certain rhetorical expressions, be arrived at on such points as these by 
one-half or one-quarter of the nation? Does not the very act of think- 
ing upon such questions imply divergence from each other? If any 
wholesale agreement were arrived at, must it not essentially be a false 
agreement? It is true that both common action and common agree- 
ment are possible even on these delicate points, but only on one con- 
dition : that we put no obstacle in the way of an almost infinite number 
of groups forming themselves, each group drawing to itself those who 
hold in common similar moral and intellectual ideas. You can get agree- 
ment—true agreement—where the groups are allowed spontaneously to 
select and form themselves; you can never get it where, using some 
external force, you compound all men into one mass, or two masses 
fighting each other. 

But even as regards the external fighting points, how little true 
agreement exists between men who place themselves side by side 
in the same ranks! Take those who oppose religious education being 
given in State schools—what different points of view, what different 
motives, what different men! Or take the first twenty men, walking 
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where Temple Bar used to be, who wish for religious education to form 
part of State education, and if you talk with them, will you not find a series 
of divergent types of mind represented amongst them, ranging through 
many gradations from the philosopher to the High Church dignitary ; 
though eventually they all acquiesce in some common party solution, and 
vote for the same person, who is to represent in his one self all their 
widely differing selves? Such acquiescence can imply no real intellectual 
sympathy ; it can only imply the uncomfortable belief that elsewhere they 
may find even less desirable bed-fellows. They are forced into com- 
panionship because only two propositions are offered to them, and in 
the poverty of the choice they learn to accept but a small part of what, if 
left to themselves, they really desire. In all such self-effacement there is 
deep national loss. Under the true democratic creed no man should be 
self-effaced, no man should be sacrificed to machinery. Under our 
system four out of every five men are self-effaced and sacrificed. It 
is the penalty of constructing two pairs of shoes for all the nation and 
declaring that everybody must find his fit in one or the other. It is the 
penalty of trying to make one individual represent forty thousand of 
us in spite of our natural and healthy desires to go different ways. It 
is the penalty of our passion for acting together, a passion which makes 
us care more for victory in masses than for careful cultivation and 
steady following out of our own opinions. 

Men walking past Temple Bar may seem vague and unreal. Take, 
then, the men who live in a London street. It is a chance if they even 
bow to each other as they pass, or have ever exchanged a dozen words. 
Often enough they know little or nothing of each other’s opinions, aims, 
and objects ; and if they met and talked frankly, they would find that 
for one subject on which they agreed there were three subjects on which 
they disagreed. Yet—wonderful to say—most of these men consent to 
join one of two parties, to call themselves by a common name, to act 
together on all the great matters of life, as if they were in close intellec- 
tual agreement, and to elect a somebody who, by a piece of political 
legerdemain, shall compress all types into his one type. The thing 
is so palpably false, so palpably absurd, something so very like lunacy, 
that one can only ask, how does it come about ? 

Some part of the answer is suggested by defect No. 2. The 
second great defect inseparable from representation is that it forces 
organisation from a secondary and inferior position into the first and 
dominant position. Now, organisation, like many other things, is an 
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excellent servant but a most evil master. So long as we use organisa- 
tion to push some definite opinion—in other words, so long as it ex- 
presses true agreement amongst the organised—it is a right instrument to 
use ; but the moment we subordinate opinions and ends to organisation, 
giving up a part of ourselves, acquiescing where we have no real sympathy, 
adding our personal weight and force to measures or doctrines which 
are not a truthful expression of ourselves, it becomes a most evil and 
3oul-destroying thing. We have to remember, as regards nearly all the 
important tools that belong to human service, that there is this constant 
tendency in them to pass from the position of servant to the position 
of master, to rule us instead of being ruled by us. We have seen that 
tendency very strongly developed in the case of examination and educa- 
tion—examination tending to take complete control of education, and 
to dismiss it magnificently to the position of a mere camp-follower. It is 
the same with political organisation. Professedly existing merely to 
express opinion, it has encroached and encroached until to a large 
extent it dictates opinion. We have been learning far too much to 
shape our opinions to give effect to our organisations, instead of shaping 
our organisations to give effect to our opinions. 

Why is this? In many cases in life it is convenient to act together, 
but it is rare to find ourselves almost forced to take our place ina 
powerful organisation. Under a representative system organisation is an 
essential part, from which there is no escape. Twenty thousand men can- 
not agree to choose one man to represent them except by means of a 
rather complicated machinery ; and this machinery not only has the 
effect of compounding us into an untrue artificial whole, which is a very 
coarse and poor expression of the various forms of life and thought which 
make up the real whole, but it specifically fails in its own work and does not 
“represent,” in the narrowest sense of the word. There are signs that this 
truth is now felt in the political world itself; and the next great change is 
likely to be the decision of questions by the direct public vote instead of by 
a House of Representatives. Accepting for the moment the theory that 
we who make up the people are competent to decide all sorts of great 
questions for each other by the—not strictly philosophical—expedient of 
voting upon them, clearly it is better to go direct to the source of power 
and get a fairly distinct decision on each point—dealt with separately— 
than to jumble up all sorts of expressions of the public will in one person- 
ality, which personality in many cases is only guessing where it expresses. 
For my own part—as I have already said—I don’t think it possible to 
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decide great questions bya simple yes or no, The great majority of true 
answers, if men were free to give them, contains so much light and 
shade, and so many qualifications, that the yes or no does not really 
express what is in our minds, but only answers a certain narrow and 
abstracted issue which is all that our organisations—restricted by their 
fighting conditions—can ever place before us; nor, personally, do I 
understand what business one man has to vote upon another man’s 
affairs ; but apart from such inconvenient considerations, there can 
hardly be a question as to which yields the truer results—the popular 
vote or the vote by representatives. If there are a hundred big questions 
to be decided—the number is not too large when we think of the huge 
area of modern public life—then every representative has a hundred 
separate sub-constituencies embodied in his constituency ; but of these 
hundred sub-constituencies he has the most inexact knowledge. He 
can only guess at what each wishes, and he is constantiy tempted to be 
guided by the wishes of some one of the hundred sub-constituencies, 
which exercises a special influence over him, and to sacrifice to it other 
sub-constituencies, though in a majority on their own questions. Thus, 
even upon the majority principle itself there is produced a false reflection 
of the whole. When once this is clearly perceived, the representative 
will have outlived his time. 

We now reach the third great defect—the anomalous position of the 
representative. What is the representative? Is he delegate, or is hea 
person who is to use his own best judgment on behalf of his forty 
thousand electors? If he is delegate, it ought to be frankly stated. He 
ought on all great occasions to consult his constituents. They ought to 
understand that the responsibility of decision rests upon them, and to 
have far better means afforded to them than exist at present of under- 
standing and judging what is being done. Of course, if he is delegate, 
he is a bit of badly constructed machinery for his purpose—so many 
half-expressed and incoherent mandates being mixed up in him; and 
if he is delegate, he should be multiplied by tens or by twenties, each 
sub-constituency appointing the bearer of its own mandate. If he is 
not a delegate, but an individual, to whom many variously-minded persons 
entrust their judgment in the hope that he will do his best for them as 
regards all sorts of subject-matter under all sorts of circumstances, then 
we have a democratic imitation zm pefto of the Divine right of paternal 
kings, to whom are entrusted the bodies and minds of their subjects. 
In this last case the representative is simply the little king come back 
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to life again, somewhat rehabilitated externally by the process of elec- 
tion ; but not much altered, I presume, from the old type by any great 
development of inward spiritual grace. 

Defect No. 4. If we accept the representative system as quite 

distinct from the delegation system, we are met by a considerable 
difficulty—how are the people to discover the right little god-elect ? At 
present the method—also not strictly philosophical—is : selection of the 
man who professes those opinions which find most favour, and who can 
most skilfully express them on a platform. Can this method yield 
satisfactory results? The holding of opinions is one thing; the pro- 
fession of them is another; and where so much depends upon the 
profession of opinions—the fulfilment of a man’s intellectual ambition, 
perhaps his highest advancement in life—is it not quite certain that in 
many cases what is required will be professed? But will men who 
profess for the sake of their own advantage make good little gods-elect ? 
A short time ago we broke down religious tests. It is true that first and 
foremost we wished to offer certain advantages equally to all; but 
such tests were also discredited because they favoured insincerity, 
and offered no guarantee that the opinions professed were really held. 
They were defences which did not defend. Will pelitical professions be 
made of any better stuff? It may be said that in this case constant 
pressure surrounds the representative. If he swerve from his political 
professions, his unfaithfulness is open to the whole world’s eye, and 
justice is at once executed upon him by his constituents. True enough; 
but that is only a part of the matter. The man who is elected in virtue 
of insincere professions is in himself a piece of faulty ware, and is pretty 
sure—though not in ways that are visible to all—to turn out a bad 
national bargain. And yet under our system we almost force insincerity 
upon our representatives ; the bribe is so heavy to repress the true self 
and to conform outwardly. 

Defect No. 5. The Government of the represented will either be 
carried on by means of two large parties, or it will rest upon certain 
sections temporarily united. In England and the United States we have 
types of government passing backwards and forwards between two 
great parties; in Germany,* in Austria, in Spain, in France, to a less 
degree—but still to a considerable degree—we have government resting 
upon sections, which unite and separate as the humour takes them. Both 


* I think the German groups have been put at fifteen ; I doubt if this is a sufficient number. 
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systems seem to present hopeless difficulties. We have already noticed the 
inclusion and compression of the unlike and the incongruous in the same 
political body under the two-parties system. That either Mr. Gladstone 
or Lord Salisbury has yet succeeded in hitting off on all subjects, from 
the number of torpedo boats in the Navy up to the complexities of 
Home Rule, the opinions of any one of their followers, is an hypothesis 
negatived by the stern laws of mathematical chances ; that human minds 
divide themselves naturally, as into true species, into Tories and Liberals, 
or Republicans and Democrats, is another hypothesis that I need not 
discuss ; and, therefore, the question still remains to be solved, how 
and why—like the fly in the amber—does each man find his place in his 
particular camp? To that question the answer is multifold, and I shall 
not here try to give it. All that I care to insist upon is that we do not get 
into our camps by any act of laborious intellectual selection, or of careful 
comparison of our own views with those of our fellow-soldiers ; but rather 
that we tumble into them much as weary travellers tumble into doubtful 
beds, principally for the reason that the beds are there, and that plenty 
of other persons have tumbled in before them, without—as far as they 
know—much harm resulting. 

The splitting up of our representatives into sections is far truer to 
human nature, whatever other faults may accompany it. Under this 
system more of the differences which are in us—and which are sup- 
pressed to a gieat extent in the dual party system—find expression ; 
but the spirit of reasonableness, which still survives with us in this 
country, is absent, and each sectioa carries the theory of government 
to its highest exaggeration by wishing to put all sections under itself, 
however small it may be. As a quaint example of this tendency, I 
noticed that it was reported that some of my friends the vegetarians in 
Germany could not refrain at the last election from proposing to make vege- 
tarianism compulsory. So strongly are we all consumed with the desire to 
make converts with that modern form of the sword which we call law! 

Of course under the rule of the sections the work of government 
becomes a little like dancing on the tight-rope. The actual men who form 
Governments, like the flowers of the field, are here to-day, and to-morrow 
cast into the oven—the want of continuity being often plaintively 
remarked upon by those concerned with foreign relations. As the Tsar, 
himself like an unchanging block of granite, remarked (7Zimes corre- 
spondent, October 31st), when speaking about the French alliance. 
“One does not know with whom to enter into conversation among them; 
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for you begin speaking to-day with one man, and to-morrow you have 
to begin again with another.” If I remember rightly, the duration 
of a French Government averages less than a year,* and as one 
natural result more and more power is thrown into the hands of the 
officials of the permanent State departments. Wars, revolutions, changes 
of dynasty or of form of government, may take place at any moment in 
France ; but, as has been remarked, the official is the one abiding point 
in the midst of the general flux. The consequences are that the fleeting 
government of the unstable sections both finds itself weak in face of the 
abiding government of the permanent official, and politically is always 
engaged in balancing itself on its three stools, from which condition of 
doubtful equilibrium a series of curious things results. The Sfectator 
graphically described not long ago one of these effects, by saying the 
“scraps” cannot govern. They can upset each other by withdrawing 
at the critical moment from the coalition, but a scrap representing, say, 
one-quarter or one-fifth of the House cannot govern. 

The sixth defect is the hopeless burden of work which to-day crushes 
the body and mind of the representative—a defect arising out of—what 
may be politely called—the success of the system. To elect a small 
body of men, and make them the directors of all the business of the 
country, or of the world, as the case might be, seemed, and still seems 
to some persons, such an easy and happy solution of difficulties that it 
was natural that the system should expand rapidly in all directions. Rapid 
growth, however, generally brings inconveniences. Whilst new work 
of every description has been absorbed by the representative machine, 
and immense tracts of human industry and thought have been taken 
under its charge, unfortunately there has been no simultaneous addition 
either to the time at the disposal of the representative or to his brain 
energy. Twenty-four hours still remain the hard unchanging measure 
of time into which working, sleeping, eating, attending Lady Omnium’s 
parties, occasionally kissing the children, with many other smaller 
matters, have to be compressed ; and a representative’s brain energy is, 
alas! human in this respect, that it refuses to expand, however urgent 
the demand made upon it. Moreover, the difficulty is cumulative. Not 
only have those subjects increased so rapidly, which the representative is 
called upon to deal with, but each subject has grown into a little world 















































* Metternich remarked that over a period of twenty-seven years he had had relations with 
twenty-eight French Foreign Ministers. —7Zimes, April 6th. This same high rate of French 
Ministerial mortality still persists. 
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of its own. It has divided itself and subdivided itself; it has thrown out 
suckers in many directions, and each sucker has become an individual 
with a life of its own. Let any person think of all the little worlds 
which are to-day included under any one general head, such as trade, 
labour, education, health, currency, agriculture, poor-law, insurance, 
crime, and many others which could be added. When one remembers 
the libraries written upon each one of these subjects, and the requirement 
which we are bound to lay upon the representative of understanding all 
these separate matters, our pity would overflow, if only we knew which re- 
quired it the most, the representative, or the persons he represents. Some 
good people talk as if the reconstruction of business arrangements, and 
new methods of devolution, could solve the difficulty ; but the difficulty 
is one that cannot be met by mechanical devices. Devolution, I am 
afraid, though applied in all good faith, is likely to be found a fraud 
added to a fraud. It carries us still further than we are at present away 
from popular government, since under it the representative—himself 
already in ineffective touch with his constituency—passes a part of the 
work of the country, which he no longer pretends to control, into the 
hands of a few selected members, with the consequences that powers 
affecting the whole country tend to pass to those representing a part ; 
that the representatives of certain sectional interests tend to acquire far 
too powerful an influence—certain questions being looked upon as their 
special property instead of the property of everybody and of the whole 
country, and thus practically falling into their hands for decision ; that 
the direct personal link between the constituencies and the representa- 
tive as regards what is done in Parliament is broken—the constituencies 
in certain cases having to look to the committee, with which they may 
not be in touch, and not to their own representative ; that publicity and 
the effect of discussion are weakened, since the public cannot follow the 
debates of three or four little Parliaments, sitting simultaneously, nor 
can the papers report them ; that thus the responsibility of the House 
is weakened, while the public becomes daily more bewildered by the many 
governing scraps which are the necessary product of devolution; and 
that the time and brain energy required for these little Parliaments are 
simply abstracted from the already overdrawn fund at the disposal of 
the big Parliament—the hardworked member who has been governing 
during the day one bit of the universe in the Parliament of devolution © 
being by just so much unfitted to govern the rest of the universe during 
the evening in the big Parliament. The human brain is capable of so 
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much good work, and no more, and it is vain to ask from it a quantity 
fifty or a hundred times beyond its capacity. That must work out in 
bad results. Whatever is overtaxed—machine, animal, man—does bad 
work ; and if this is the case with a one-horse engine cutting up logs 
for firewood, it will certainly be the case with a machine that under- 
takes all the highest concerns of mankind. What results? Demoralisa- 
tion everywhere. Every Government is demoralised by its burden of 
over-work ; it is tempted into measures that meet difficulties of the 
moment at the cost of presently reproducing their own crop of 
difficulties, just because the measure was framed by those who could 
only afford to look at one little bit at a time of the big thing they were 
touching, and who separated it for their own convenience from its relations 
to other things, perhaps even moré important than itself. Everything 
has to be done under the influence of haste and pressure, and conse- 
quently of narrow horizons and faulty perspective. Discussion is grudged; 
imperfect work is slurred over; and the nation is committed, without 
being aware, to new departures. In the same way the representative is 
demoralised. Measure upon measure is crowded upon him ; of the mea- 
sures he helps to pass perhaps he has read the text of one in three, and 
perhaps as regards one in ten he has acquired some hastily gathered 
knowledge; yet he must approve and actively help the passing of such 
measures, consoling himself—if he requires consolation—that such and 
such of his colleagues in the House are good guides in the matter, or 
that the responsibility must rest upon the Government which he supports. 
“His not to reason why”—his to help the great machine as it goes 
groaning along with its impossible burdens, and to make a good place for 
himself in the record of members who turned up at divisions. In the same 
way the public are demoralised. According to some dim and expiring 
tradition they are supposed to be responsible for what members of the 
House do, and beyond them again for what Governments do; but 
they are equally overpowered by the immensity of the task, and 
excepting some periodical excitement over a nine-days’ matter, and 
a certain amount of interest in special measures affecting them- 
selves, they let the great machine go on with very little idea of 
what it is doing. I think Buckle declared that, where the forces of 
nature touched extreme limits, the energies of men dwindled in their 
presence ; and so it is with us in presence of that all-powerful machinery, 
which, though we cannot understand it, guide it, or control it, we are 
allowing to shape our destinies. We are mentally paralysed by the vast- 
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ness of the task we have taken on our shoulders—by the iron, soulless 
movement of the giant machines that we have created. We cannot 
follow the work of these machines on account of their far-reaching 
character and their complexity ; we cannot dominate them, or even in- 
fluence them, on account of the huge crowd besides ourselves who are 
ruled by them; and as a result, a sense of fatalism gradually grows 
over us, and we sink into that state of mind, which is so common in 
bureaucratic countries, where men look upon themselves as born for the 
express purpose of being State material and of supplying administrative 
experience to some official for the benefit of some department. 

But if not devolution, then decentralisation? The difficulty is only 
shifted, not removed. Somewhere there must be ultimate responsibility, 
somewhere at some centre the threads must converge, and at this point, 
wherever it is placed, brain-energy breaks down beneath the burden 
placed upon it. The fact, I think, stands out demonstrably clear. A 
primitive and simple community may perhaps govern itself; a modern 
complex nation cannot do so—that is, if by “govern” you mean intelligent 
volition on the part of the public as regards regulating through some 
form of machine the conditions under which they wish to live. The 
task is too great. It passes beyond the range of human power, beyond 
the measure of human time and human energy. Of course, if by “ govern ” 
you mean submission to great half-automatic machines, which nobody 
understands and nobody controls, and which are kept in existence 
because everybody is compelled by everybody—another of our not 
strictly philosophical methods—to support them, in that sense the thing is 
possible, for we have the misfortune to look at it every day of our lives. 

We may then sum up the case against the representative system by 
saying that its defects fall under two heads: it is wrong in theory and 
it breaks down in practice. It is wrong in theory, for a few men cannot 
represent many men; a few men gathered under a roof at Westminster 
can no more represent the nation, with its infinite differences of thought 
and feeling, than a duck-puddle can represent the lakes and the rivers 
and the seas. It is good of the duck-puddle to do its best, and some of 
its zealous friends may perhaps be tempted to plead for it that water is 
water, whether found in lakes and rivers or in duck-puddles ; but duck- 
puddles, like the rest of us, are wrong to attempt the impossible. 
Secondly, it breaks down in practice, for there is no possible way in 
which the people can control the huge machinery which is to control on 
their behalf all the complicated affairs of life. The greater extension 
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that is given to the representative system, the more provinces of 
human industry and thought that are handed over to it, and the more 
machines that are created, the more powerless become the people to 
judge and to will in any true sense, and the greater becomes the illusion 
in which they take part. Where, then, are we to look for a remedy? I 
answer, there is one remedy and only one, but to find it we must look 
beyond the machinery of representation to deeper causes. Hitherto we 
have used representation simply as a convenient means of fighting each 
other. We have divided ourselves into two fighting halves and have allowed 
the victorious half to dictate in all things as it liked to the conquered 
half. The value of representation to us has been that it has allowed us 
to continue to play the great game of power without actually breaking 
each other’s heads ; it has been for us—compulsion made easy. But now 
comes the big question : is this fighting life of ours, for which we have 
thus used representation, good in itself? Is this compulsion of each 
other a true relation for reasonable human beings? Are we to live for 
ever—you forcing your views and methods upon me, I forcing my views 
and methods upon you? Is it the best and most profitable use we can 
make of the few years, so full of interest, which we each have to spend 
on this earth, to be perpetually organising and disciplining ourselves in 
order to be able to put half of our fellow-men in subjection to our- 
selves? Is it a good method of progress—progress, which Spencer 
has reminded us is difference—to stamp out all that is different 
from ourselves, and to plant everywhere systems after our own 
pattern for the authoritative guidance of all other men? If you 
say “yes,” then I am willing to grant that representation and the 
modern divine right of counting noses will serve your purpose fairly 
well — not over-well, for fortunately men cannot live compelling 
each other without storing up for themselves in the future innumerable 
pains and penalties; but if you believe with me that this present mania 
for compulsion of all kinds is merely a temporary mental ailment 
through which we are passing—a sort of political influenza—and that with 
returning health we shall shake off these sick fancies and discover a 
robuster and happier faith, believing once more in universal manhood 
and not in universal babydom, then I venture to say that we shall never 
rest content to let a few hundred gentlemen think and act for us, as if 
by any possibility the self of the nation, with its myriad types of thought 
and feeling, and its life, infinite like the life of the sea, could be com- 
pressed into their own six hundred little selves—however worthy and 
well-meaning such selves may be. AUBERON HERBERT. 
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MONG Englishmen of the Victorian 

A age, the old belief that a man’s honour 

is dependent on an instant readiness to maintain 

“with his body” any position—morally right or 

, ~ even morally wrong, he may have assumed—has 

M for almost half a century gone the way of sundry other 

similarly illogical but once universally accepted theories—the moral 

necessity for religious intolerance, for example ; the belief in witchcraft, 

or in the value of “‘ evidence ” obtained by torture, and so forth. But 

we are, on this point, far ahead of other countries in “ rationalism.” 

The subject of duelling is one that must retain keen interest for us 

who were not so very long ago, perhaps, the most uncompromising 
duellists in Europe. 

Treated with historical discrimination, the evolution of the “‘ punc- 
tilio of arms,” of that singular system of reasoning which has cost the 
world upwards of a hundred thousand “honourable lives” in three 
centuries, would fill a mighty curious volume—one that has yet to be 
written. 

In dealing with the somewhat subtle subject of an institution which, 
starting from a clumsy legal makeshift in a semi-civilised society, has 
been transmitted to subsequent ages as an aristocratic obligation above 
discussion, it is important to distinguish clearly between the Duel proper, 
artificial in all its elements, and the natural fight in hot blood, vent 
to fury or hatred which appertains to all ages and societies, and will, no 
doubt, endure so long as man is swayed by man’s passions. The duel 
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is essentially a fight in cold blood and by predetermination, a purely 
social necessity, which may force the best of friends to attempt each 
other’s lives for the sake of the world’s opinion. A very different 
thing indeed. 

Now, it can be shown—although here is not the space to treat 
the matter otherwise than in reference to a few historic duels of 
picturesque interest—that this monstrous obligation is the ° direct 
descendant of the Gothic ‘‘ ordeal of battle” under the judgment of 
God. To some people, the assertion may seem too obvious to require 
historical proof; to many, however, it may not be quite so self- 
evident. But it must become so, if it be remembered that, in the 
theory of the point of honour, at all times the one crucial question 
has been that of “the lie.” A lie direct by word of mouth, or 
the lie implied by deed, has always been in duelling communities an 
allegation against a man’s credit, which he who would preserve his 
honourable estimation among his peers must be prepared to disprove 
“with his body.” 

In L’Esprit des Loix, Montesquieu, speaking of early legal methods, 
sagaciously investigates the growth of that quarrelsome punctilious- 
ness which remained so long the principal factor of ‘“ gentle- 
manly” bearing. ‘‘ Already,” he says, “I can perceive the first 
appearance of the special articles of our point d’honneur. The accuser 
began by asserting that some person had committed something; the 
latter declared this to be a lie; thereupon the judges, in the absence 
of other evidence, ordered the duel.’’ Thus the principle became estab- 
lished that he who had received the lie was bound to fight; further- 
more that, with the possibility of such an appeal, no one could refuse 
to fight without some degrading penalty. In a feudal society it was 
but natural that the conception of a moral necessity of disproving a 
lie, and therefore vindicating an assertion personally, should take firm 
root. 

With the growth of such theories it was inevitable that, even 
among the upper classes, zealous above all things of personal con- 
sideration, every incident which could be construed into a lie should 
lead to a personal appeal to arms. 

Long after the legal disuse of the ordeal of battle, men of aristocratic 
or military status claimed the privilege of fighting in the lists, or champs 
clos, for the assertion of their honour so understood, before their 
sovereign, or at least before a number of their peers. 
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This was done, of course, with much preparation and high ceremonial. 
It was, in fact, a duel, and as such as widely different from hot blood 
fighting as an affair ‘‘ across the frontier” in our own days is from 
the ‘‘ knocking down out of hand”’ dear to a certain class of novelists. 

The chronicles of single combat 4 outrance in the lists, as any one 
must feel who has had to examine that long record of undisguised 
brutality and, not unfrequently, of cunning savagery, is most dismal 
reading. 

There are, however, a few trials in the champs clos which it is possible 
to follow with sympathy for one side at least. Among these may be 
reckoned the beau combat of the Preux Chevalier de Bayard with Don 
Alonzo de Sotomayor, which took place in 1508, about the 
beginning of the Franco-Spanish contest for the kingdom of Naples, 
near Andria, an Aquilan town not far distant from Barletta. 

In Bayard the world has seen one of the too-rare instances of a 
knight who truly realised in all his bearing that ideal notion called 
chivalry—a term, historically speaking, singularly inapt. His dealings 
with the great' Capitan Don Alonzo de Sotomayor, a kinsman of 
Gonzalvo de Cordova, are an example of forbearance — most 
knightly (in the conventional sense) and generous—combined with 
an ingenuous self-reliance rarely seen in the settlement of affairs 
of honour. Don Alonzo, who no doubt held himself to be a very 
excellent knight according to the more common standard, having 
been made prisoner by Bayard, at the gates of Barletta, and being 
retained for ransom, broke his parole and escaped. He was recaptured 
and held more closely until the thousand pistoles due for his body 
were paid according to the custom of war. The defrauding captain, 
however, once back in his own camp, and, possibly to give colour to 
his own version of the affair, complained of Bayard’s ungentlemanly 
and cruel treatment. Thenensued a correspondence, very interesting 
to us at this distance, between the two camps. This correspondence, 
giving the lie direct, naturally led Bayard, who was the party assailed, 
to demand a trial of the matter by combat. ‘‘ Which,” says 
Brantéme in his Mémoires touchant les Duels, and taking, no doubt, his 
information from the reminiscences of the Loyal Serviteur, “the other 
accepted whether on foot or horseback, and swore never to take back 
what was alleged.”” Don Alonzo chose the camp and, by custom, the 
choice of arms should have belonged to the challenger; nevertheless, 
when Bayard appeared mounted, in the attire of a man-at-arms, the 
N 2 
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Spanish champion declared that he would fight on foot, ‘as much,” 
says the chronicler, ‘‘ for reason that he was less adroit in horseman- 
ship than M. de Bayard, as because, this day being one of the quartan 
ague, of which the latter suffered, and, therefore, was the weaker, he 
hoped for better success.” 

M. de la Palisse, with other counsellers, urged M. de Bayard to 
resist this request; but, the preux chevalier, very disdainfully, refused 
to avail himself of his right ‘‘the which greatly surprised Don Alonzo, 
but it was too late to go back upon the call.” 

‘“* The camp had been marked out with heavy stones piled around. 
M. de Bayard entered at one end with several good and valiant 
captains. . . . . Don Alonzo was placed at the other with various 
noblemen of his nation, and he then sent the arms to his adversary ; 
and these were an estoc and a dagger, they being protected with 
gorget and segrette.’’* 

“After lying down at full length, kissing mother earth, M. de 
Bayard rose, crossed himself and drew up close to his adversary as 
composed as though he were in a palace dancing among ladies. 
Don Alonzo with great coldness inquired: ‘Senor Bayardo, que me 
quereys ?’ to which was made answer: ‘I mean to defend my honour.’ 
And without further parley they closed in fight, thrusting marvellously 
with their estocs. From the first Don Alonzo was slightly wounded in 
the face, and it was after this that M. de Bayard recognised his 
enemy’s trick of defence, who, whenever he had put in his blow would 
cover his face in such guise that he could receive no hurt. And on 
this account did M. de Bayard devise a countertrick, which was to 
maintain his sword in the air but withholding his thrust, and, as soon 
as the other had dealt his blow and had still his face uncovered, he 
pushed such an admirable thrust that, notwithstanding the soundness 
of the gorget, the estoc entered Don Alonzo’s throat to a depth of 
four fingers, and that so rudely that he could not at first withdraw the 
blade.” 


* This requires a comment. Brantéme, writing almost a century after the 
event, mentions here a piece of armour which was becoming common in his days, 
the steel skull-cap worn for protection under the bonnet or hat. This is the 
Hirnhaube of the Germans, called Segretta in testa by the Italians. There is no 
doubt that what is here called segrette was the open salade, the celata of Italian 
armourers, a species of head-gear which, worn in conjunction with the bavier 
(throat and chin piece, the gorget of Brantéme), was more commodious for active 
fight on foot than the close helm of the period. This explains the special care 
Don Alonzo displays in protecting his face. 
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“Don Alonzo, feeling his death blow, seized M. de Bayard by the 
body, who, in like manner wrestled for mastery until they both fell. 
Thereupon M. de Bayard with great alertness drew his dagger, 
which he presented to his enemy’s nostrils, crying out: ‘ Yield, Don 
Alonzo, or you die!’ But the latter spoke not in answer for he was 
already dead. 

“* Senor Bayardo,’ said the supporter of Don Alonzo, ‘ es muerto, 
vincido haveys.’ And most sorry was the good knight Bayard, who 
fain would haye given a hundred thousand marks to have vanquished 
him alive. After kissing the earth again, and rendering thanks to God 
for the victory, the victor carried himself his dead enemy outside the 








lists. ‘You know,’ said he to the Spaniards, ‘ that it rests upon me 
to do what I please with my enemy; yet, my honour being saved, I 
now surrender the body to you, and truly would I that it were in 
better condition.” 

This seems pretty plain proof that the combat in the lists, or 
champs clos, was a mere modification, according to the rites of chivalry, 
of the already obsolete, purely judicial duel ; with this single difference, 
that the vanquished champion was not convicted by the judges, but 
remained at the mercy of the victor. And it must be noted that 
honour, attainted by a lie received, was only vindicated by the 
enemy’s death or his submission into begging for his life. As a matter 
of fact, a life begged for was no longer worth living, and in conse- 
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quence, the majority of champs clos combats ended in uncompromising 
slaughter. 

Another most notable trial of this kind, by test of fencing skill, the 
last champs clos, indeed, of importance, was that of Guy Chabot, Seigneur 
de Jarnac, and M. de la Chasteigneraye, fought in 1547. Of this 
encounter Audiguier* remarks somewhat speciously: ‘It is the first 
I have found which has been demanded on account of the lie given 
only. In all other duels, the lie was only given to repel an accusation 
held to be unjust.” 

As a matter of fact, in this case special care seems to have been 
taken by all parties to make it known that the cause of the trial was 
a “‘démenti pur et simple,” and not the particular allegation which had 
brought the démenti in question. And this for a plain reason. The 
King himself had caused the feud between two men who had hitherto 
been friends, by maliciously repeating to Jarnac a most singular and 
offensive tale told him by la Chasteigneraye concerning the Duchesse 
d’Etampes. 

“The King,” writes Audiguier, “having jocularly repeated this 
story to Jarnac about his wife’s mother, this gentleman was greatly 
incensed and retorted that, saving his Majesty’s presence, la 
Chasteigneraye had lied in his throat; which hearing (though by what 
means the author never heard) the latter sent in a challenge and asked 
the king for a champs clos. This was granted, and the lists assigned at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, a month to come, not however to verify whether 
la Chasteigneraye’s statement was true or false, but merely to have 
satisfaction for the lie given by Jarnac. 

“During that month la Chasteigneraye was able to practice the 
use of many weapons; as did also Jarnac, who, according to the 
custom, had the choice of arms. On the day fixed, the king, with 
the lords and ladies, took seat on the scaffold erected round the lists. 
La Chasteigneraye with his supporters entered first into the camp and 
retired in his pavilion. Jarnac, having similarly entered his quarters 
at the other end in company with his second, who was the Seigneur de 
Boisi, Grand Equerry of France, sent one of his squires to carry the 
arms to his enemy; to wit, a sword, a morion (casquet), a corslet, a 
brassart for the left arm, stiff and unbending at the joint, two daggers, 





* Le vray et ancient usage des duels, confirmés par l’exemple des plus illustres 
combats et deffys qui se soient faits en la Chrestiente. Au Roy, par le Sieur 
d’ Audiguier, 1617. 
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one to be worn in the right boot and the other carried in the left 
hand. 

“ It came to pass that, as the squire was arming Chasteigneraye in 
this guise, and was fixing the brassart on his left arm, the latter cried 
out that it hurt him, and that he would make the fellow rue for it. 
‘When you have done your fight with my master,’ said the squire, 
‘TI shall have little fear of your worship.’ 

*‘ Similarly came la Chasteigneraye’s squire to arm Jarnac with the 
same arms, and also to see that he carried no others. 

“Presently a herald having called out, in the King’s name, that the 
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valiant champions should sally forth, and that no one should allow 
himself to make any sign in favour of either one or the other, whether 
by spitting, coughing, or otherwise, la Chasteineraye came out of his 
tent as though in a fury, with unequal step and disordered mien. 
Jarnac, on the contrary, came up more coolly to the fight. It was 
then that one of the spectators (who proved to be Jarnac’s master of 
Fence*) was heard to say that shortly would be seen some ham- 





*One Caizo, according to Brantéme’s account, an Italian who taught in 
France the art of rapier and dagger fight according to the Bolognese school. 
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stringing ; as indeed came to be the case, for, after a few thrusts and 
strokes dealt on either side, Jarnac making feint of striking his adver- 
sary on theoutside of the advanced leg, drew a reverse cut at the inside 
of the knee with the false edge so effectively that la Chasteineraye 
fell down forthwith. 

** Thereupon, Jarnac, bending one knee, called aloud to the King : 
‘Sire, have I proved my honour ? ’ 

“As the King sent for the Lord Constable to obtain his opinion on 
the point, la Chasteineraye attempted to rise again, in such manner 
that Jarnac again turned to dispatch him. But the King, unwilling 
that matters should be carried to extremities, threw down his trun- 
cheon and interposed. And Jarnac retired with his adversary’s rapier, 
which he had drawn towards him, as it lay on the ground near the 
wounded man, with the point of his own. 

“Then came the chirurgeons to apply the first bandages on la 
Chasteineraye’s wound; but it is reported that, wishing to die, he tore 
the apparatus away. What deceived him was that he had such high 
confidence in his own dexterity as a wrestler that he had reckoned 
upon being able to overthrow his enemy as soon as he was able to 
clasp him round the body. But Jarnac had efficiently provided against 
this by means of the brassart in one piece which allowed no bending of 
the elbow. This the King failed not to reproach him with in the sequel. 
Jarnac’s bearing on the day was most modest, indeed almost as sad 
as though he had been vanquished himself. 

“It seems, however, a most remarkable thing that it was already 
bruited in Paris, some three hours before the actual combat, that 
Jarnac had conquered la Chasteineraye by hamstringing. 

*‘ All this while Jarnac’s mother-in-law was at Saint Cloud, awaiting 
in prayer and mourning the issue of this contest ; and she felt all the 
joy we can imagine to know that she was reinstated in her honour by 
the victory of her daughter’s husband. This latter, having rendered 
grace unto the Lord, had his arms erected as a trophy in the Temple 
of Notre Dame in Paris, where the author, from whom I hold the 
relation of this duel, had occasion to see them himself.” 

The author here mentioned is, no doubt, Brantéme; and to the 
noted partiality of the latter for la Chasteigneraye (his maternal 
uncle) can be traced the covert insinuation of treachery levelled at Jarnac 
in the reporting of this affair. To this day the expression un coup de 
Jarnac, used metaphorically, carries with it a distinct flavour of 
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disloyalty. Judging, however, by the description, this disabling, but 
really merciful, stroke was a perfectly simple and recognised botta, 
known in the Italian fencing rooms as falso manco or rovescio. 

Concerning the selection of an unusual sort of brassart, little need 
be said, since the custom of the lists gave the slandered side absolute 
discretion in the choice of arms. It is well to record that this 
Chasteigneraye was not only a most expert swordsman and powerful 
athlete, but also a noted and uncontrollable bully. Of this latter 
characteristic his rage at his own defeat in the face of his adversary’s 
forbearance gives corroborative testimony. He was a great favourite 
with Henri II., who, from all accounts, granted the champs clos as soon 
as he came to the throne,* in the full expectation of enjoying the 
spectacle of Jarnac’s defeat. The King’s dismay at the unforeseen 
result of the encounter led him to swear never to grant another 
“camp”; and although this was not the very last trial by combat 
actually fought out, for a similar contest took place during the following 
reign between Albert de Luynes and one Panier, the captain of the 
guard, in the King’s presence, it may be said that from that date the 
champs clos became an obsolete institution in France.t 

Illogical and uncertain as the judicial duel may have been, considered 
as a means of maintaining or restoring personal honour, its abolition in 
France gave rise almost immediately to a far more pernicious custom. 
From that period dates the development of that extraordinary 
exacerbation of the “‘ point of honour” mania, and the fashion of 
private duelling on the most frivolous pretext; a fashion first fostered 
in France, but which rapidly infested all neighbouring countries. Its 
evolution, it is interesting to point out, corresponds also to the disuse 
of the glorious jousts and tournaments which were also outlets for the 
pressure of self-assertive vanity in matters of gallantry. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 


(To be continued.) 






* The quarrel took place during the last days of the reign of Francis I. 


+ It remained available as a possible recourse at law very much longer in England. As 
a matter of fact, the ordeal of battle was only abolished by Act of Parliament in 1819. 





THE PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE 
PRACTICE OF HIS CHURCHES. 


(A RepLty To Count TOLSTOI.) 
I. 


OUNT TOLSTOI isa brave man, evidently sincere, and possessed 

C of great enthusiasm. There is much truth in what he says; 
but the truth is mixed up with so many misconceptions, that its value 
and effectiveness are impaired. 

As far as I can gather, he brings against the Christian Churches 
three accusations. 

He accuses them of having substituted the acceptance of a creed 
for the homage of a Christian life. 

He accuses them of resting their authority on supernatural claims 
rather than on reasonable persuasion. 


He accuses them, and this is the crowning offence, of substituting 


evasion for exposition of our Lord’s precepts respecting non-resistance 
of evil. 


On the first two accusations there is much to be said, but it cannot 
be said now. Time and space forbid. They are accusations which 
have a measure of truth in them; but I think he has failed to show 
historic insight, and that he has argued from the particular to the 
general, mistaking a certain range of limited experience for all the facts, 
which full enquiry would disclose. 

With regard to the last accusation, if I understand him rightly, his 
own position leads him to view not only war, but civil administration 
of law, and authoritative enactment of law, as wrongful invasions of 
personal freedom. Resist not evil—he interprets to mean that under 
no circumstances is the employment of physical force justifiable in 
Christian society. 

In this he sets himself against the Apostle who recognised the 
sacredness and importance of the office and authority of the civil ruler 
as the restrainer of evil and violent men. “Rulers are not a terror to 
the good works, but to the evil. And wouldest thou then have no fear 
of the power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise from 
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the same; for he is a minister of God to thee for good.” (Rom. xiii., 
3, 4. Revised Version.) 

It must be quite clear to the reader of the New Testament that 
neither St. Peter nor St. Paul interpreted their Master’s precept ‘‘ Resist 
not evil” in the same sense as Count Tolstoi. Count Tolstoi has fallen 
into the snare of literalism of interpretation, that fatal and prolific 
parent of error. Personal vindictiveness, the indulgence of the spirit 
of revenge, is one thing; the use of all our powers, bodily and mental, 
in the service of mankind is another. There are cases in which the 
spirit of love, which forbids personal vengeance, may command personal 
risk on behalf of another. There are times in which the kindest thing 
we can do is to hinder a man’s violence and resist his evil. When the 
half-drunken husband is kicking his wife’s life out with his heavy hob- 
nailed boots, is it the part of Christian love to interfere or to stand 
idly by? When the three months’ old child is being beaten with a 
red-hot toasting fork, is intervention on the part of the Society for the 
Protection of Children a Christian or an un-Christian action? Was 
England playing an un-Christian part when her cruisers boarded the 
slave vessel and set the miserable captives free ? 

The questions which Count Tolstoi raises are not new; more than 
a thousand years ago, Publicola addressed to St. Augustine the follow- 
ing questions :— 

If a Christian is on the point of being killed by a Barbarian or 
a Roman, ought he to kill the aggressor to save his own life? or, ought 
he, even without killing the assailant, to drive him back and fight with 
him, seeing it has been said, “‘ Resist not evil” ? 

May a Christian put a wall, for defence against an enemy, round 
his property? And if some use that wall as a place of defence from 
which to fight and kill the enemy, is the Christian the cause of the 
homicide ? 

In his reply St. Augustine, after having said that he does not 
approve of killing others in self-defence, unless one happens to be a 
soldier or public functionary, acting, not for himself, but in defence of 
others, remarks that when men are prevented by being alarmed from 
wrongdoing, it may be said that a real service is donethem. ‘‘ The 
precept ‘Resist not evil’ was given to prevent us from taking 
pleasure in revenge, in which the mind is gratified by the suffering of 
others, but not to make us neglect the duty of restraining men from 


sin.”—Ep. xlvii. to Publicola. 
W. B. Ripon. 
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II. 


T HE writings of Count Tolstoi, profoundly and pathetically inter- 

esting as they are, are tinged with a certain despondency 
and gloom from the fact that his lot has been cast under the Russian 
despotism, and the mechanical, unsympathetic, unintelligent somnolence 
of the Greek Church. On the one hand, he does not seem familiar 
with the free play of social institutions, where the democratic spirit 
can develop itself in security under the peaceful zgis of a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy; on the other, it must be very difficult, from the 
barren shadow of the motionless Orthodox Church, to grasp the spirit 
of reformed Catholic Christianity, which for three centuries has been 
striving with increasing earnestness to realise to the full the meaning 
of every word of every part of the teaching of the Founder of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

In his beautiful anxiety—accentuated by the deadness of the 
prevailing form of Christianity in his country—to realise the Sermon 
on the Mount, and to put it into immediate and unreserved practice, 
the Count appears to be not free from that very literalism which our 
Lord condemned: ‘‘ The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and theyare life.” ‘‘ The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.””, Byimplying 
that a man cannot remain a Christian if he makes any use of the law, 
or takes part in the administration of a Government using compulsion 
against its neighbours, or takes service in the army where he may have 
to destroy human life, he seems to be “‘ serving not in newness of spirit, 
but in the oldness of the letter.” The Jewish system, to spiritualise 
which our Lord came, was a system of commands. Our Lord’s 
kingdom was to be an internal principle, manifesting itself in all 
conceivable circumstances in the glorious liberty of the sons of God, 
founded on a reverent and intelligent appreciation of His teaching, 
and moved by a self-sacrificing and devoted love to His living presence 
and person. 

A Church like that of England—which has formally denied its own 
infallibility, and which has been for many generations endeavouring to 
put such a principle into actual practice, not in isolated individual 
cases, but in that corporate life without which man is but a helpless 
unit—can continually be learning from every kind of teacher. There 
is no form of dissent, nor even any positive opinion at all such as is 
permanently rooted, which is not founded on some aspect of truth; 
perverted, distorted, exaggerated it may be—yet there can be little 
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difficulty in finding in it some gleam of the Divine light. Errors are 
indeed the refraction of truth. In some the rays may be purer,.in 
others very scant ; in all there will be a spark to be discerned. The 
opinions of Count Tolstoi on non-resistance, for which he cites various 
witnesses, are represented in this country by the Society of Friends. 
From the Society of Friends perhaps more may be learnt than from 
any other branch of Nonconformity. In Russia, those who do not 
agree with the National Church are called heretics; in England they 
do not necessarily receive so harsh a name. So long as they agree in 
the fundamental truths of Apostolical Christianity they are not 
heretics but Nonconformists. The characteristic Quaker doctrines of 
the inward light, of the spirituality of Christianity, of the Divine call 
to the ministry, of the inferiority of the Son to the Father as touching 
His manhood, of the letter killing, of the threefold repentance of 
conviction, contrition, and amendment, and of the possibility of trying 
to obey the command “ Be ye perfect,” might all be shown to be 
either founded on familiar points of revealed religion, or not incon- 
sistent with them. All conscientious and unbiassed Christians admit 
that the teaching of George Fox that war is contrary to Christianity, 
although insisted upon with a literalism that led to the degree of 
absurdity, both by some of the martyrs in the early Church and by the 
Society of Friends, is a fact of which sight has too frequently been 
lost in the history of Christendom. The Church of England does not 
deny it. She reads the Sermon on the Mount as often as she possibly 
can, both as the Gospel in the Communion office, and in daily lessons 
at morning and evening prayer. 

Amongst us no serious believer denies that all our conduct is to 
be modelled directly and strictly on the words of our Master. The 
question is—How we are to take them? Here we have a very plain 
command—probably the strongest utterance ever given by our Lord 
against active resistance. In the same spirit He said to Peter: ‘* Put 
up thy sword into his place, for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” It was on these sayings that the founder of 
Quakerism built his doctrine that no Christian may bear arms. 

It is only at first sight that the literal interpretation appears right. 
It is only to an external view that the command appears to insist that we 
are to give up the world to robbers, cut-throats, tyrants, and passionate 
nations; or that all society must cease; or that civilisation is to be 
abandoned ; or that protection is henceforth inadmissible for life and 
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property ; or that law and order must be exchanged for the doubtful 
issue of pathetic appeals from unresisting innocence. 

No thoughtful student of the character of the Son of Man needs 
reminding that He loved to speak in paradox. Nor need we inform 
ourselves that a paradox is an unexpected and startling saying—in its 
actual literary sense intended to be untrue—but put in that form for the 
very purpose of making all who hear it belabour their brains at once 
to get at the inner spiritual meaning. It is mot true in the letter or 
outward form of words and sense, just in order that it may send home 
the real point into the intelligence, and thence into the heart. The 
suing at the law, the taking of the coat, the compelling to go two 
miles, are cases in point; so is the hiding from the wise and prudent, 
the taking no thought for the morrow, the hating of the father and 
mother, the taking up the Cross daily, the going without scrip, purse, 
or clothes, the sending of a sword upon earth, and innumerable other 
examples. There was the most celebrated of all the paradoxes at the 
Last Supper, on the literal interpretation of which is founded the 
Romish doctrine of the Corporal Presence, which the English Church 
refutes by the words ‘‘ heavenly and spiritual.” Partly by reason of 
the crass stupidity of most of His hearers, partly that none should 
find His teaching cramped, but that all may be able to discover for 
themselves a large, wide, deep truth within, our Lord deliberately 
scattered His ministry with these hard sayings. 

The general lesson about non-resistance is this: Sin and evil are 
in the world; they are to be conquered by wise and Christian sub- 
mission rather than by strenuous resistance. Not that we are to 
yield from weakness to the course of events, but in the exercise of our 
self-denying love, we, of our own will, desist from our just claims. 
This yielding in reality constitutes true heroism, by which alone 
injustice can be really conquered. To be merely passive or non- 
resistant would be weakness, but a passiveness which springs from 
Christian principle, and has a spiritual object in view, is the true 
strength and the real victory. A passiveness which involves others 
is injustice and cowardice; a self sacrifice which God accepts must 
affect none but the individual will that makes it. This appears to be 
our Lord’s intention inside His incisive words about non-resistance. 
Forbearance is a stronger weapon than force; concession is more 
likely to win over the offender than coercion; courtesy, even 
exaggerated, is more powerful than insistence on rights and wrongs. 
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But where all else is unavailing, in the very last instance an individual 
may have to appeal to the law, and a nation may be~compelled to 
unsheath its sword. Even our Lord himself, who had taught that 
men were to swear not at all, answered in His trial, when adjured by 
the High Priest; even He who had said, “ Resist not evil,” resisted 
the injustice of Caiaphas (John xviii., 22). 

‘That fighting, therefore, in defence of fellow-subjects and fellow- 
creatures is not, in the present fallen state of the world, forbidden by 
the commands of Christ, few reasonable men can doubt, however 
heartily for themselves they embrace His ideal, and however strongly 
they condemn war in itself. Where we have people depending on us, 
and others insist on doing grievous wrong, it is absolutely necessary for 
us to invoke legal protection for our charge. Directly we have more 
persons entrusted to our care than merely ourselves, we incur new 
responsibilities. ‘‘ The powers that be are ordained of God.” “ Rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is good and thou shalt have 
praise of the same:-for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.” We become a sort of subaltern for 
God, for the souls and bodies of those particular individuals of His 
subjects, and are co-operating with Him when we put in motion the 
machinery which He has authorised for the maintenance of justice. A 
father, if one child were killed by a robber, would be guilty alike of 
cowardice and murder if he were to offer to him immediately the other. 
We see at once the absurdity and obstinacy of carrying out the letter 
of a paradox. Just in the same way a State has responsibilities, only 
on a scale infinitely vast. It is like a father, for on it depend the 
lives, the prosperity, the liberties of all those who dwell under it. It 
cannot by any pretence or excuse shirk the grand duty of making the 
homes and careers of its children free and secure from all hostile 
interference or foreign ambition. The more really Christian people 
there are in a State, so much the less probability there will be of war. 
The more a nation is penetrated by the principles of Christ so much 
the more, in their relations with other nations, will they seek the “soft 
answer that turneth away wrath,” and the wholesome and Christian 
expedient of wise and well-safeguarded arbitration. 

If<Count Tolstoi were more familiar with English theology he 
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would not, I think, make his assertion so general when he declares 
that “‘ the truth of the teaching was not proved by its correspondence 
with the needs of the mind and the whole nature of man, but by the 
miraculous manner of its transmission.”’ It was this correspondence 
that Butler, Paley, and the great bulk of the Church writers and 
preachers of the eighteenth century set their minds to establish; they 
have been followed in the present by innumerable authors, of whom 
Dr. Wace may be mentioned as the most important. And the whole 
controversy in Biblical criticism has been directed, not to establishing 
the miraculous transmission of the truths of Scripture, but to vindi- 
cating the genuineness and authenticity of its books. 

‘‘The more the understanding of Christ’s teaching was obscured, 
the more the miraculous was introduced into it.” When did the 
obscuration begin? With St. Paul? St. Paul’s are the earliest New 
Testament writings that we possess; and nobody insists more essen- 
tially and absolutely on the great central miracle of the Resurrection 
than St. Paul. It was in witness of that great fact that he and the 
other Apostles, during such a long course of years, risked their lives 
rather than be silent about it. Can anything be more arbitrary and 
unhistorical than that we should pick out as Christian truth just 
what passages suit us best, from the same writers whose other passages 
we reject? 

“God could not leave men to interpret His teaching at their own 
free will,’ says Count Tolstoi, undertaking to represent the sentiments 
of Christendom which he criticises, ‘‘and therefore He founded the 
Church.” ‘“‘ Nothing like the idea of the Church as we know it now, 
with its sacraments, miracles, and above all its claim to infallibility, 
is to be found in Christ’s words.” But that is at any rate not the 
view of English Christianity. The Church of England most 
distinctly recognises the appeal to the individual conscience. “It is 
not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s 
word written.” ‘The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men in which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duly ministered according to God’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” ‘“ Holy 
Scripture contains all things necessary to Salvation; so that whatso- 
ever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article of the 
faith.” ‘‘ General Councils may err, and sometimes have erred, even in 
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things pertaining unto God.” ‘‘ Asthe Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith.” So distinctly does the Church of England repudiate any 
claim to infallibility, or to the continuation of miraculous powers. 
As to Sacraments, it would be impossible to deny that Christ ordained 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, let a man call these institutions what 
he pleases. 

Count Tolstoi, in depreciation of organised Christian bodies, 
makes the sweeping assertion that “‘ the servants of the churches of all 
denominations endeavour to correct abuses, and maintain, that one 
cannot, on account of those abuses, deny the principle itself of a 
Christian Church, which alone can bind all men together in unity, 
and be a mediator between God and man.”: The Church of England 
explicitly disclaims any such function, and insists on the sole mediation 
of Christ. She regards a Church as a necessary congregation or 
cohesion of Christian people, who cannot stand absolutely alone. 
She does not look upon such a society, however necessary and useful, 
as the sole condition of human peace, but she contents herself with 
praying that “all who profess and call themselves Christians may hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 

‘The Churches, which originated from misunderstanding of Christ’s 
teaching,”’ writes Count Tolstoi, ‘‘and have maintained this misunder- 
standing by their immobility, cannot but persecute and refuse to 
recognise all true understanding of Christ’s words.’”” The misunder- 
standing must have begun very early, as Churches were founded by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and the other Apostles; and but for such 
Churches the Christians must have remained Jews. Nothing can be 
less immoveable than English Christianity, which transformed itself at 
the time of the Reformation, and went back to the spirit of the primi- 
tive days. No body of men could do more than the present generation 
of English clergymen to put in practice the ideal which Count Tolstoi 
ascribes to those who originally accepted Christ’s teaching, of striving 
ever more and more to comprehend and realise its meaning. No spirit 
could be more averse than theirs to every form of persecution. 

“The Sermon on the Mount or the Creed. One cannot believe 
both,” writes the great Russian Reformer. ‘‘The Sermon on the 
Mount is excluded even from the Gospel passages read in the 
Churches.” We read it, as I have said before, as often as it can 
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possibly be read. It is the subject of innumerable series of sermons. 
It is learnt by heart in all our Day Schools. It is the material of 
manuals for our Sunday Schools. It is constantly read aloud by the 
father to his children and servants at our daily family worship. It 
is because we believe that these words were spoken by Him of Whom 
the Creed says that He was “‘ God of God, Light of Light, Very God 
of very God,” of Whom St. John said that He was ‘‘the Word of 
God,” “that Eternal Life which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us,” and because we cannot honestly accept one sentence 
of Scripture and reject another, that we take the Sermon on the Mount 
to our very heart of hearts, and while not, with unintelligent perverse- 
ness, insisting on interpreting its beautiful and characteristic paradoxes 
with unreasonable literalism, endeavour all the more to make its prin- 
ciples the framework of our lives. 

Count Tolstoi speaks of the notion that ‘Christianity is a doctrine 
which can be accepted or rejected without change of life.” The 
English Church places good works and a holy and consistent life in 
the very forefront of her necessities and requirements; ‘good works 
do spring necessarily out of a true and lively faith; insomuch that by 
them a lively Faith may be as evidently known as a tree discerned by 
the fruit.”” I would refer him to Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical View of 
Christianity.” 

With regard to some other points in Count Tolstoi’s article, our 
Lord taught the universal brotherhood of Christians, but the 
‘suppression of national distinctions” is only an inference of his own, 
which may or may not be expedient. Our Lord certainly did not 
teach “the abolition of private property.” He saw that in the case 
of the rich young man it would be better for him to sell his possessions; 
but, for the general rule, He gave us the parable of the Talents, by 
which He taught that whatever is entrusted to us we are to keep and 
use in the best way for the honour and glory of God. 

** Every one sees around him,” says Count Tolstoi, ‘‘the division 
of men into two castes—the one, labouring, oppressed, poor, and 
suffering ; the other, idle, oppressing, luxurious, and profligate. And 
everyone not only sees this, but voluntarily or involuntarily, in one 
way or another, he takes part in maintaining this distinction which 
his conscience condemns.” That may be true in Russia, but it 
certainly is not the case in England. The variations between extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty are, in a democratic and free country, 
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absolutely infinite. There are some who work for insufficient wages, | 
but we are all of us doing our very utmost to find how this can be 
avoided. An honest, sober, and frugal artizan in a small house in the 
suburbs, is very often far happier and more independent than a man 
who is in some social position supposed to be greatly more 
advantageous. Suffering belongs just as much to one class as another. 
So does idleness. Amongst the highly-educated classess idleness is 
strongly discountenanced. Heirsto great properties serve in the army or 
navy, or visit India and the Colonies for instruction. Luxury is just 
as much encouraged by spending an excessive part of income in beer 
and gin as in truffles and champagne. It is not the materials of life 
that make the difference but the spirit in which those materials are 
employed. 

There are many trades and occupations which are disagreeable to 
those who are not accustomed to them, but which yet are necessary to 
human life. It is natural and wise that men should devote themselves 
to these businesses, and’so feel them less unpleasant. A man of letters 
cannot take his turn in a coal mine without detriment alike to the 
coal mine and the letters. So there are multitudes of manufactures 
which require a dexterity which can only be gained by life-long 
application. If I busied myself every morning in doing the work of 
the housemaid, I could not perform the obligations of my calling. The 
part of the wise man is to recognise these necessities, and make the lot 
and life of those whom they affect as happy and elevated as circum- 
stances will allow. There is always room for improvement, but in 
England, at any rate, the whole nation is working together to ameliorate 
the condition of all. Manual labour is not necessarily suffering. 
Capital is not necessarily oppression. It isin the friendly co-operation 
of both that the line of true national prosperity will be found. 


WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


Ill. 
OUNT, TOLSTOI has given five explanations, besides his own, 
* of the precept in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v., 39), 
not to resist evil. None of those explanations happens to be that 
sanctioned by the Catholic Church. I am not aware of any 
authoritative pronouncement of the Church on the subject, but the 
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question is a common one in the Catholic schools, and the received 
answer is that of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. It may be 
found in the Summa Theologica of the latter, ii.—ii., q. 72, art. 3. 
I make bold to quote the translation which I published under the name 
of Aquinas Ethicus (vol. ii., pp. 80, 81). 

“The precepts of patience in what is done against us are to be kept ‘in 
readiness of heart,’ as Augustine says on the Lord’s precept: ‘ If one strike thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him also the other’; that is to say, a man should be 
prepared so to behave, if there be occasion. But he is not bound always actually 
to behave so, for neither did the Lord Himself do that; but when He had 
received a blow, He said: ‘ Why strikest thou Me?’ And therefore the same is 
also to be said of contumelious words, when they are spoken to us. For we are bound 
to have our heart in readiness to bear contumelies, if it be expedient. Sometimes, 
however, we must rebut the coutumely put upon us, for two reasons chiefly ; the 
one is the good of him who offers the contumely, that his boldness may be checked, 
and he may not try such things again, according to the text: ‘ Answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he imagine himself to be wise’ (Prov. xxvi., 5); the 
other is for the good of the many whose advancement is hindered by the 
contumelies put on us.” 


The rule laid down is evidently meant to apply to injuries in overt 
act, no less than to contumelious words spoken. The reference to St. 
Augustine is De Sermone Domini in monte, 1. 1, c. 19; in the Bene- 
dictine edition, t. 3, pt. 2, pp. 190, sqq. 

The principle of not resisting evil, taken without qualification, 
would apply variously to the State and to the individual. In the 
State it would mean waging no defensive war, not even to repel an 
invader; it would mean the abolition of criminal law, and the ° 
immunity of all offenders. In the individual it would bar not only the 
levying of private war, which is forbidden by the law of every civilised 
community, nor simply the gratification of private vengeance, which 
is forbidden by the Gospel, as commonly received among Christians 
(Romans xii., 19), but also the repelling of an aggressor in the moment 
of his attack upon your property or your life, and any subsequent appeal 
to the State to right your wrong. Such absolute acquiescence in 
wrong suffered was certainly not the spirit of the Mosaic law; nor is 
it the dictate of the law of nature either, as one may gather 
abundantly, indeed with some exaggeration, from the pages of 
Thomas Carlyle. Did Christ, then, intend to subvert the teaching of 
nature and of the Jewish law? The Catholic Church says not. 

The Church allows of resistance to evil, as consonant with the 
mind of Christ, in all these several ways,—war, under certain con- 
ditions ; criminal procedure, even to punishment of death ; resistance 
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to assault, with just enough of violence to repel the aggressor. The 
State may go to war, the State may punish; the individual may repel 
present violence, and for further satisfaction he may go to law. This 
is surely very elementary ; one is ashamed of talking such platitudes to 
Count Tolstoi. But further (and this the Count, perhaps, has 
not observed), there is a distinction between a command and a 
counsel. If some person throws stones through my _ bed-room 
window, I am at liberty to turn him over to the police. But if he is 
my parishioner, and I have a duty tothat man’s soul, which soul I am 
not likely to conciliate or to save by having the law of him, I may 
pause, and upon reflection, all circumstances weighed, I may conclude 
that the better course, though not the bounden course for me, his 
pastor, is to overlook the injury, and try to win him by kindness. This 
would be a counsel, more or less pressing; it might conceivably rise 
even to the level of a moral obligation, or command of conscience. 
But it would be a mistake for the Count or for any man to identify 
counsel with command universally. 

The above example may serve to show what St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas mean, when they say that we may resist evil, and yet not disobey 
Christ, provided that we dwell “ in readiness of mind” for non-resistance 
and for turning our cheek to the smiter. It is not always well to resist 
evil; we must habitually acknowledge that. Sufferance is sometimes 
a duty, ¢.g., when resistance would create more scandal and disturb- 
ance than the good saved is worth. Much more frequently, 
sufferance is a counsel, a work of supererogation, a piece of unobliga- 
tory and sometimes heroic virtue. When St. Francis Xavier was 
preaching in Japan, one of the crowd stepped forward and spat in his 
face. It was something to spit in the face of a Spaniard in the sixteenth 
century! But the Saint took no notice, wiped his face, and went on. 
Wherever non-resistance is elevated by special circumstances into a 
duty, we are bound to dwell in readiness of mind not to resist under 
such circumstances. Further, we are counselled, not bound, to dwell 
in such readiness for cases where non-resistance is merely a counsel 
and the better thing, not the bounden thing. 

The Wise Men, “ entering into the house, found the Child ” 
(Matt. ii., 11). A Catholic is ever telling you that you must come into 
the Church to find Christ: that He is known there, in His own house, 
and more or less misconstrued everywhere else; that the Bible, inspired 
record as it is, is fragmentary and dark, and needs a living exponent ; 
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that private interpretation is the mother of delusion. The Count 
ranges over a vast amcunt of ground. I have confined my observations 
to what I make out to be the centre of his position, his private and 


peculiar view of Matt. v., 39. 
JosEPH RICKABY. 


IV. 


T is with some hesitation that I venture to express an opinion 
| on Count Tolstoi’s remarkable paper in the last number of 
this Review. Count Tolstoi takes himself too seriously, and 
the wisdom of encouraging him to do this is, in my judgment, 
questionable. This does not imply any failure to appreciate the 
brilliant gifts of the writer, or the far nobler and more admirable 
qualities of the man. His beautiful unselfishness, his dauntless 
courage, the tender sympathy which inspires a life rich in deeds of 
sacrifice, command the admiration of all who are capable of recognising 
the majesty of simple and unpretending goodness, even though they do 
not approve some of its manifestations. His passion for truth, his 
ardent pursuit of it under all kinds of difficulty, and his loyalty to the 
convictions he has reached, have secured him the respect of numbers 
who regard his process of inquiry as unsound and his conclusions as 
little short of absurd. On whatever side he is regarded, he is one of 
the most interesting personalities of the day. 

But it is in that very fact that the danger lies. An attractive 
individual is apt to be credited with an authority to which he has no 
pretension. It is one of the features of the age—many would say one 
of its follies—that it is continually finding out some new master to whom 
everyone is expected to yield faith and allegiance. It is only necessary 
for a man—or, still better, a woman—to achieve some popularity, or 
even notoriety, and immediately he is seized upon by a certain section 
of the Press, and a sensation worked up on his behalf. Correspondents 
are sent to interview him; the minutest details of his life and habits 
are told at length; his opinions are invited on all kinds of subjects, 
and seem to be valued most when they are on points on which he 
cannot be supposed in any sens2 to be an expert, and of which 
possibly he knows nothing. He is the oracle of the hour, and, 
perhaps, it is not surprising that the incessant adulation which he 
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receives should at length convince him that this is his true character, 
and that he should resolve to live up to it. 

Journalism has much to answer for in this matter. It is part 
of its function to make the world acquainted with its great men, and 
all the more so if they are living in such obscurity that there is danger 
of their being overlooked. But it is a work that needs to be done with 
peculiar judgment and discrimination. As it is, those who win the 
favour of the Press are in imminent danger of placing too high a value 
upon their own judgment. How far this explains the tone in which 
Count Tolstoi writes, it is not for me to pronounce. Suffice it here to 
say that there is an air of authority about it which, to say the least, 
does not prejudice cool thinkers in favour of his views. 

For with all his merits the Count is not a man on whose judgment 
one is prepared to place that implicit confidence which is demanded 
from us. He is a charming writer, in whose fascinating pages we 
find not only interest and instruction, but much that quickens and 
enlarges our best sympathies. But felicity of expression, or vividness 
of description, or even originality of thought, does not suffice to make 
a prophet. The Count has noble instincts, generous to a fault. He 
would answer to that suggestive description of a friend as one with 
whom you would go tiger-hunting but for the fear that, in the hour of 
peril, pity for the tiger would paralyse his power of resistance. And 
it is just such impulses that disturb the balance of his judgment. He 
s an enthusiast on the border-line of fanaticism, if he has not crossed 
t. Truth needs the service of enthusiasm, can tolerate the excesses 
¢ fanaticism, better than the half-hearted loyalty in which a cold 
aid calculating prudence quenches the fervour of zeal. But it must, 
nwertheless, be confessed that the enthusiast is to be trusted rather 
foi the inspiration which stirs the heart, than for the wise counsel 
wlich guides the understanding. He would be invaluable as the leader 
of | forlorn hope; it would be rash to trust him absolutely with the 
conluct of a campaign. 

Zence, when I find Count Tolstoi calmly pronouncing that the 
teaaing which he challenges, ‘‘ repeated from century to century with 
suchearnestness and solemnity by all those archdeacons, bishops, 
. archishops, holy synods, and popes, is all of it a base lie and calumny 
foiste! upon Christ by them for the sake of keeping safe the money to 
live Ixuriously on the necks of other men,” I am not prepared at 
once b assent. It may be very interesting to note the effect which 
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hierarchies, with their pomp and splendour, produce upon a simple- 
minded worker in the cause of liberty, righteousness, and humanity ; 
but it is hardly convincing. Something more than bare assertion is 
necessary before I can accept the idea that even archbishops, bishops, 
and holy synods have been imposing a lie upon the world simply for the 
sake of securing wealth and power for themselves. I have no desire to 
become the apologist for priests and hierarchies, or even for the “‘ Holy 
Catholic Church.” On the contrary, I have a firm conviction that 
the idea of a “Holy Catholic Church” has worked untold disaster 
to the cause of Christian truth. But that is simply a conclusion 
which has to be argued out, and will not be accepted as a mere 
dogmatic assertion, spiced with an imputation of motive which is sure 
to create prejudice. 

Does Count Tolstoi fully realise his own position? He admits 
that he represents the views only of a minority in the Christian 
Church. But that need not disturb him any more than it troubles 
some of us who are in an equally happy or unhappy position—kappy 
if we be on the side of truth, unhappy if we be in opposition to it, 
whether we be in majority or minority. The point is one about 
which the loyal servant of truth will concern himself so far only as 
this, that he may feel himself bound carefully to review his own 
conclusions, when he finds that he is in irreconcilable antagonism to 
those whom he respects alike for their piety and their knowledge. 
The strong man will never yield an opinion to authority, — i 
indeed tolerably sure to be confirmed in it by any attempt to over 
awe or coerce him. But he will certainly be slow to assert thet 
those who differ from him are not only wrong but err from corrwt 
motives. 

There is, I must confess, something peculiarly offensive in te 
style which the Count adopts tewards opponents—those opponetts 
being not an hierarchy only, but the great mass of the Christian wald 
—when the special characteristic of his teachings is taken nto 
account. One of his chief points—perhaps it might be called the 
central one—is the doctrine of non-resistance. It is a very high:on- 
ception of duty, but surely its beauty consists chiefly in the spirt by 
which it is prompted. If it were a mere policy of selfishness, dicated 
by fear, and revealing cowardice, those who might commend it or its 
practical sagacity would see in it nothing magnanimous or »)ble. 
It is beautiful only as it breathes the spirit of love. Butif lve be 
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present, it will certainly not content itself with abstinence from 
deeds of physical violence, but will be as careful about wounding the 
feelings of men as about injuring their bodies. There are bishops 
and archdeacons, who, if we read them aright, would submit to bonds 
or imprisonment rather than be charged with a lie, continually told 
for the conservation of their own power and pelf. But it is not 
against bishops only that the charge is brought. In the view of our 
teacher, all who take their place in the common business of life, as it 
is doneat present, are sinning against conscience. Even those who 
are impressed with the evil and injustice of existing conditions of 
society, especially the relations between labour and capital, and who do 
their utmost toimprove them, often at the cost of much misrepresentation 
and personal loss, even these do not escape. ‘‘ Of their pretended care 
for the welfare of the working classes, for the eight hours day, &c.,” 
he says, “all that is humbug or else simply anxiety to keep the slave fit 
todohiswork.” The obvious answer to this is that it is a judgment which 
in numberless cases is certainly unrighteous, and which is a violation 
of that love which is the fulfilling of the law at least as much as 
physical violence itself. If Count Tolstoi, then, is to be weighed in 
his own balance, he is found wanting in the very qualities on 
which he himself most strenuously insists. 

To enter into a full examination of his system here is impossible. 
I must content myself with noting one or two salient features. Beyond 
his complaint against the Churches, that they do not inculcate the 
doctrine of non-resistance, is the further allegation that they sanction the 
right of private property. I should be prepared to argue that there is 
nothing in the New Testament which sanctions Communism, that it 
would be just as reasonable to insist on an equality of intellect as on 
an equality of material possessions, and that the Count’s theory simply 
comes to a kind of spiritual Anarchism. After all, there is some place 
for the exercise of the practical faculty which we call common sense 
in the formation of a religious system. A world regulated on Count 
Tolstoi’s principles would have just as little attraction for the honest 
workman as for the capitalist. Indeed it is not easy to see how there 
would be room in it for acultured Count, exercising a well trained intellect 
in the production of interesting books, any more than for the capitalist 
whom he hates. Before I am to forego the exercise of my own reason 
and believe that the loafer, the idler, the spendthrift, the drunkard, are 
to bring down the industrious and sober to their own level, I must, at 
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least, have some divine authority to enjoin this submission. I should be 
very slow to believe that this was the doctrine taught by Him in 
Whom I see the incarnation of the Divine Wisdom; and to no lower 
authority than that could I submit. 

But that is exactly what the Count takes from me. On the special 
doctrines of Christianity and the evidence by which they are sustained 
he pours only contempt. His position is stated in a very pregnant 
sentence. ‘‘ The proposition that we ought not to do unto others as we 
would not that they should do unto us did not need to be proved by 
miracles, and needed no exercise of faith, because this proposition is in 
itself convincing and in harmony with man’s mind and nature; but the 
proposition that Christ was God has to be proved by miracles completely 
beyond our comprehension.” This is really a begging of the question. 
Count Tolstoi has selected a point about which there is no difference 
of opinion among Christian men, and certainly none that would be 
frankly avowed. There are numbers who do not do to others as they 
would that others should do unto them. Lut it is extremely doubtful 
whether there are any who would frankly accept such a creed. It is 
altogether different when we come to deal with such points as non- 
resistance and the abolition of private property. Where is the 
evidence that these views would commend themselves to the conscience, 
and be in correspondence with the needs of the mind? The Son of 
God may enjoin them in virtue of His Divine authority. But that 
support the Count has cut away from under his feet, and is apparently 
unconscious of what he has done. If Jesus of Nazareth were a mere 
human teacher, then we are just as free to canvass His exhortations as 
those of any other prophet that the world has seen. They transcend 
in wisdom the words of any other master. But if they are only 
human words, we are free to examine, to criticise, to modify, to select, 
nay, to reject, if so our conscience teaches us. It will require no little 
to convince the world that the system which the Count advocates is 
true. He speaks as an interpreter of Christianity, and his interpreta- 
tion differs from that of more than nine-tenths of other Christian 
readers. But could he even succeed in persuading the world he is 
right, he would only have thrown the difficulty one step further back. 
For the question would then present itself: Who is this Christ, and 
whence hath He the authority which requires us to ignore the teach- 
ings of experience, to renounce the conclusions of common sense, and 
to work out a social revolution which would simply mean disaster and 
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misery to all classes alike, the chief suffering ultimately falling on 
those on whose behalf the change is advocated ? 

There is one point on which it must be admitted that Count Tolstoi 
scores heavily. The attitude of the Churches in relation to war has 
too often been strangely inconsistent with their professions, and with 
the teachings of their great Statute Book. The subject, indeed, is not 
free from its own difficulties. The Count himself is the subject of an 
empire which is a terror to its neighbours, a standing menace to the 
peace of the world, an armed barrier against freedom and civilisation. 
It would not be easy to persuade statesmen that it is their duty to 
invite its attacks by proclaiming a policy of disarmament. But waiving 
the discussion to which all questions of defensive war would lead, can it 
be pretended that the Church of Christ has exerted such influence as 
it possesses to repress that aggressive temper which is in human 
nature, and by which all nations are more or less cursed? Take the 
case of our own action in Matabeleland at the present moment. Is it 
not enough to call a blush of shame to the face to think that the high- 
handed policy which has there been pursued has been justified by 
Christian men, and supposed to be in the interests of Christianity ? 
Surely, to the men who indulge the worse than futile dream that 
Christian missions can be advanced by such means, the rebuke of the 
Master must come sounding down the centuries, ‘‘ Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of! The Son of Man is come not to destroy men’s lives 
but to save them.” 

With some of the Count’s principles and aims I am in full agree- 
ment. I should accept his teaching on the Church had he not pushed 
it to such an extreme. If ‘‘ by what the Churchmen call the Church” 
he simply means the great visible corporation which has taken that 
name, there are many who would not quarrel with his principle, 
however they might criticise the mode in which he has expressed it. 
But he loses their sympathy when he says: ‘The word Church is 
used twice in the Gospels—once in the sense of an assembly of men 
to decide a dispute ; the other time in connection with the obscure 
utterance about a stone—Peter, and the gates of hell.” Such a 
method of interpretation fully justifies any suspicion we might 
entertain of his correctness when he comes to deal with more abstruse 
questions. 

That doubt is more than confirmed when we study his picture of 
things as they are to-day. The man who talks of the workmen of 
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to-day as slaves shows a habit of exaggeration which is simply fatal to 
the formation of sound opinion on the difficult questions which he has to 
handle. But if I have felt bound thus to criticise Count Tolstoi’s utter- 
ance, I am not the less willing to admit the force of some of the earnest 
rebukes which he addresses to the Churches. There is still a limp, lax, 
selfish Christianity to be found in all our communities, which thinks more 
of correct opinion or of beautiful ritual than of vital godliness, which 
is formal, conventional, self-satisfied. Beyond this there is a piety 
which abounds in good works, but has yet to learn the lesson that 
there can be no charity until justice has been done. But the days 
for such religion are rapidly passing away, and I for one heartily 
welcome every voice which is likely to quicken the conscience of 
Christian men as to those social duties which have been too much 
neglected. If I have felt it desirable to criticise the teaching of so 
earnest a man as Count Tolstoi, it is because I feel that a Gospel of 
brotherhood, of which the crucified and risen Christ is not the founda- 
tion, is built upon the sands, and further, that the exaggeration which 
marks his statements and proposals is calculated to hinder the attain- 
ment of the very end which he desires to secure. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 














THE THEATRE LIBRE OF PARIS. 


(With appreciations by EDMOND DE GONCOURT, ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
JuLces Lemaitre, and Henri LAvEDAN.) 


“* EVEN years ago on the thirtieth of next March, the Theatre 
S Libre gave its first soirée in a small concert room, La Salle de 
l’Elysée des Beaux Arts, capable of holding at the most an audience 
of three hundred people, and with scarce any scenic possibilities or 
theatrical properties ; but the groups of amateur comedians who had 
called the company together.seemed at least anxious to make up for 
the quality of their wares by the quantity, for the titles of four one 
act plays were written on the modest programme; of these, three 
were signed by unknown names, whilst the fourth, Jacques d’Amour, 
adapted from Emile Zola’s short story of that name by M. Leon 
Hennique, had just been refused by M. Porel, the director of L’Odéon. 

The critics had all been entreated to this humble premiére, but 
only four accepted the invitation, and even they perchance regretted 
they had come, till Jacques d’Amour, the infinitely pathetic French 
Ienoch Arden, came to the rescue and showed of what strong stuff were 
composed André Antoine and his little troupe. 

Balzac in Le Colonel Chabert, Theuriet in Jean Marie—none of those 
who saw Sarah Bernhardt in the part of the peasant wife are likely to 
forget this version of the story—Tennyson in Enoch Arden, and Zola 
with Jacques d’Amour have all in their several fashions told the 
simple tale first embodied, if I mistake not, in a medieval French 
ballad, Brave Marin, still sung by Normandy reapers as they come 
back from work, during the long summer evenings. 

Leon Hennique’s dramatic version of his master’s nouvelle turned 
the fortunes of the Théatre Libre. The following morning all 
literary and theatrical Paris knew of André Antoine and his ‘‘ Theatre 
of Liberty,” as he then sometimes styled his protest against the 
dramatic conventionalities; and M. Porel, who had happened to be 
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present at the first performance, begged to be allowed to reconsider 
his decision, and to put Jacques d’Amour into rehearsal at the 
Odéon without delay. 

And then, somewhat late in the day, people began asking 
themselves and each other about André Antoine, the avowed creator 
of the Théatre Libre, the amateur of whose acting no less a critic 
than de Banville declared: “Je n’ai rien vu de plus beau mi de plus 
complet depuis Frederick Lemaitre,” and little by little the questions 
were answered. 
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Madame Bagréaut . Lerrancais. 
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De la part de M. Hexay FEVRE. 











André Antoine was born thirty-five years ago at Limoges, but 
he was still a child when his parents moved to Paris, where he 
received a commercial education, with a view to a small clerkship in 
one of the great gas companies. Although he began earning his own 
livelihood at the age of fourteen, the future Director of the Théatre 
Libre always found time, if not money, to go to the theatres. With 
one chosen comrade, a certain Wisteau (now the well-known actor 
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Mévisto), he would apply for a place of super rather. than miss 
seeing and hearing a new play. The result might easily have been 
foreseen ; by the time the young clerk was eighteen he had learnt by 
heart the whole repertory of the Theatre Frangais, and tried his luck 
at the Conservatoire ; there, however, he failed to pass even the pre- 
liminary entrance examination. Nothing daunted, Antoine continued 
to learn new parts and haunt the wings of the leading Paris theatres, till 
the moment arrived for his compulsory military service. Then followed 
years of garrison life, including the whole of the Tunisian campaign, 
after which André Antoine quitted his uniform to once more take up 
his pen and start life afresh as a gazier clerk, earning the munificent 
salary of fifteen hundred francs (sixty pounds) a year, on which he had 
to keep himself, help his parents, and find pocket-money. 

But where there’s a will there’s a way; the young man had not been 
home many weeks before he obtained an introduction to Le Cercle Gaulois, 
a dramatic club composed of poor but clever amateurs, who met several 
times weekly to take part in rehearsing some popular comedy or come- 
dietta, which they played before their families and friends whenever the 
club’s modest funds permitted the hire of a hall, scenery, costumes, &c. 
André Antoine soon made his extraordinary will-power, and—if I may 
use the term—dramatic genius, felt in the circle. He electrified both 
actors and actresses into new life; inaugurated fresh dramatic methods, 
attempted to introduce realistic touches both into the acting and 
mise en scene; and when finally he made the daring proposal 
to the club that it should invite new authors to send in their 
untried works to Le Cercle Gaulois, the idea was greeted with enthusiasm, 
till it was suddenly remembered that nothing fresh could be attempted 
without more funds. But Antoine was ready to meet this objection. 
A firm believer in his ideas, and, it must be added, in himself, he 
offered to become responsible for all extra expenses, and in order to 
meet his liabilities spent half his nights for many months copying 
manuscripts at the rate of 6d. an hour, finding time in the midst 
of all his work to learn new parts and think out novel effects and ideas. 

There was soon no lack of good material ready to M. Antoine’s 
hand; budding dramatists appeared as if by magic the moment the 
glad news went forth that unconventional essays in dramatic 
literature would be welcomed by a group of comedians styling them- 
selves the Free Theatre. The young struggling writers glad of a 
débouché were soon joined by many who having won their laurels else- 
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where and otherwise, were still willing and anxious to essay literary 
excursions into the unconventional drama. Edmond de Goncourt, the 
father of latterday realism, was one of the first to lend the Théatre Libre 
his countenance and support, and the play adapted from the two de 
Goncourt’s fine novel, Seur Philoméne, was among M. Antoine’s first 
successes; Theodore de Banville gave the Théatre Libre his delicate idyll 
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Le Baiser, now forming part of the repertory of the Comedie Frangaise ; 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam was represented by l' Evasion ; Catulle Mendés 
by La Femme de Tabarin, in which Antoine himself scored a great success 
as an actor; and both Emile Bergerat, Zola, and Leon Cladel were 
represented by hitherto unacted plays. 

But it is the younger French writers and foreign dramatists who owe 
a sincere debt of gratitude to the Theatre Libre. To name but a few of 
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the many who made at least their first successes in literature to 
M. Antoine’s venture are Henri Lavedan, Paul Margueritte, Henry Céard, 
Francois de Curel, Georges Ancey, Oscar Méténier, Count Rzewuskei 
(Balzac’s nephew), Paul Alexis and Michel Carré. Most of these 
have now taken a leading place among the French playwrights of to-day, 
and it should not be forgotten that some of their best work first saw 
the light in one or other of the small theatres occupied on different 
occasions by the Théatre Libre. 

M. Antoine’s initial attempt at producing the work of a foreign 
dramatist was made during his first regular season, with Tolstoi’s 
Puissance des Téncbres, and this after Dumas fils, Sardou, and Emile 
Angier had declared the sombre Russian drama unactable from many 
points of view. The performance, nevertheless, formed one of the most 
successful of the series, and encouraged the Director of the Théatre 
Libre to give the following year a French version of Verga’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana, which, however, only obtained a succés d’estime. 

It should also be remembered that before Ibsen had found 
worshippers in England, M.- Antoine, in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition, had produced Les Revenants (“‘ Ghosts’’), and in the following year 
Le Canard Sauvage. The French critics were quick to recognise the 
qualities of the, to them, new dramatist, and — ~»rsste * Secu on es Seon stesty 
the Théatre Libre can claim not only to 
having introduced Ibsen’s work into France, A BELLE au BOIS REVANT 
but to having ultimately caused the Nor- paisa 
wegian writer’s other dramas to be played wwe 00.000...) LS a temo 
in two leading Paris theatres. 
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employés receiving a small salary apiece. 
André Antoine some ten years ago dreamt 
a dream. It took the shape of an ideal theatre, in which each seat 
should be comfortable, and all the places cheap and equally well-situated 
for seeing what took place on the stage; while, from the actor’s 
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standpoint, everything behind the scenes should be in keeping with 
the improvements and innovations attempted “in front.” As yet the 
dream has remained a dream, and the Théatre Libre is still obliged 
to hire one or other of the smaller Paris theatres (generally the Menus 
Plaisirs) when giving a performance. 

M. Antoine will probably end by realising his cherished schemes, and 
live to see the Théatre Libre established on a sound commercial basis, 
but when that day comes to pass there will be many who will 
regret the time when the Free Theatre’s only fortune consisted in its 
apt name and the talent and energy of some half-dozen amateurs, 
who, after working hard all day, were content to rehearse the works 
of unknown geniuses half the night through, in the back parlour of 
a Montmartre wine-seller, pour l’amour de Vart. 

As long ago as early in the fifties, the Goncourts wrote eloquently 
on the necessity of a free theatre where novelists could make experiments 
in dramatic writing without being bound down by the conventionalities 
surrounding modern theatrical enterprise ; accordingly, M. Edmond 
de Goncourt was one of the first to take interest in and promote 
André Antoine’s scheme; and, as will be seen, he has remained a good 
friend to the Théatre Libre. 

*Antoine’s valiant efforts in the cause of: literary and dramatic 
truth,” declared M. de Goncourt, in answer to the questions put to 
him, ‘fis worthy of all honour. The action taken from the first by 
those connected with the Théatre Libre has profoundly modified the 
drama of to-day ; what would not my brother, myself, and our friends, 
Gautier, Flaubert, Zola, and many others have given, when we were 
young, for an Antoine and a Free Theatre! If you became discredited, 
or one of your plays was withdrawn (as happened to our Henriette 
Maréchal, at the Théatre Francais), you were hopelessly and 
eternally blocked out. That is the real reason why the whole group of 
writers to which we belonged never attempted anything in the way of 
serious dramatic writing. 

“As to Antoine’s advocacy of impersonal comedians, I agree with 
him that the less our interpreters try to interpose their own ideas dans 
le texte the better. Antoine introduced simplicity and sincerity in his 
acting and in that of his company. You will notice that all the really 
great writers of the world—among others, Victor Hugo—became limpidly 
simple and clear when attempting to express passion and profound 
feeling of any kind; the Théatre Libre does the same. The Con- 
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servatoire ruins our would-be actors and actresses; not that I am in 
favour of no dramatic tuition ; let them be taught the first elements, 
and then try to forget what has been told them ; sufficient will always 
remain to keep them in the conventional paths. Antoine himself is 
a great actor, nctwithstanding his want of voice. 

*T dislike the use of the word naturalism, and never use it. I prefer 
the Japanese term naturist, a worker from nature, but the Théatre Libre 
seems to me to have conscientiously essayed every style and school in 
turn, and it would be unfair to accuse Antoine of having specially 
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© Vaillard, Piax 
sought realistic dramas. For my part I think he deserves to have a 
theatre, and I hope he will finally obtain one to his liking.” 

M. Daudet’s opinion on the Théatre Libre is of special interest, in- 
asmuch as he has always been a strong advocate of dramatic realism 
and freedom. Even when composing plays from his own novels he 
always sought to produce hitherto untried and unthought-of stage 
effects. 

“‘ Before answering your questions as to what I think of the Théatre 
Libre,” observed M. Daudet, ‘I should like to express to you the 
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admiration I cannot but feel for Antoine and his achievements. Some 
eight years ago this young man was a poor, obscure little clerk, 
possessed of neither influential friends nor money—yet he has made 
history, not by some fortuitous circumstance over which he had no 
control, but through his own prodigious energy and tenacity of 
purpose. 

“You ask me if the Théatre Libre has exercised an influence on the 
drama of to-day? Certainly; reste a savoir has that influence been 
good or bad? I fear far from good. We are all prepared to admit that 
the massacres of September, ’93, hindered rather than advanced 
the cause of liberty ; well, the Théatre Libre, with its early excesses in 
repugnant so-called realism, has been a literary ’93, and has retarded 
our literary progress. ‘What!’ cried the audiences and their mouth- 
pieces the critics, ‘Is this realism? then we will have none of it.’ 
Again, I utterly deny that the Théatre Libre has produced anything 
more truly realistic than Edmond de Goncourt’s Germinie Lacerteux 
or my Sappho; if these two plays had been acted by M. Antoine’s 
company instead of at the Odéon and Gymnase, they would certainly 
have been considered extremely advanced. 

“T cannot help bitterly regretting the spoke which the 
Théatre Libre, all unconsciously, placed in the wheel of advanced 
literature, when M. Antoine offered hospitality to works whose sinister 
form of so-called realism produced a natural reaction in favour of 
equally untrue and retrograde so-called idealism.” 

It would be hard to define M. Jules Lemaitre’s precise place in 
contemporary French literature. His reputation as a literary and 
dramatic critic was made as writer of the weekly theatrical causerie in 
the Journal des Debats, and as author of many volumes of brilliant 
literary criticism ; but of late he has also turned playwright, producing, 
in quick succession, Revoltée at the Odéon, Le Député Leveau at the 
Vaudeville, Mariage Blanc at the Théatre Francais, Flipote at the 
Vaudeville, and last, but not least, Les Rois at the Renaissance, with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the principal réle. 

“The Théatre Libre,” remarked M. Lemaitre thoughtfully, ‘ did not 
bring about, but only hastened, the dramatic literary revolution then 
coming slowly but surely upon us; still, M. Antoine rendered a certain 
service by rehearsing—if I may so express it—the new dramatic methods, 
and by putting into practice the theories, of the advanced school of 
realists. 
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“As for the vexed question of each actor merging his identity in 
his part, I scarcely think M. Antoine means all he says to be taken 
quite seriously. Complete abnegation is too much to ask of any human 
being, and especially of any artist ; also it stands to reason that any 
two intelligent comedians will each give avery different version of 
any given part.” 

“The Théatre Libre,” replied M. Lavedan, in answer to my 
questions, ‘‘has certainly had a very distinct influence on the 
modern French stage, if only for the fact that M. Antoine’s coura- 





geous attempt to obtain freedom from dramatic conventions awakened 
our leading theatrical managers out of the apathy into which 
they had fallen, and even modified to a sensible degree, not only the 
scenery, but the dramatic methods of the Théatre Francais. I feel 
sure that the Comédie has accepted and produced several plays during 
the last few years which, would not have been looked at by the powers 
that be at the maison de Moliére, had the Thédtre Libre not been 
there to show the way. As regards scenery and stage accessories, I 
repeat that they have brought about many useful innovations; for 
instance, in the garret scene of L'Amour brode, on the poor student’s 
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table was laid a toothbrush anda glass . . . I donot say that in 
this case the application of M. Antoine’s principle particularly pleased 
me, stillI was glad to see it, for it showed that the Comédie Francaise 
was willing to make a move in the right direction. 

**M. Antoine has also given an admirable example in the ideal he 
sets before each member of his company. I am entirely in favour of 
impersonal comedians; perhaps the Théatre Libre goes to the other 
extreme, and turns each actor and actress into a mere machine;; still 
that is preferable to your mummer who would fain re-write each of 
Shakespeare’s plays to suit his own individuality. The cleverer and 
the more original the actor who interprets your work, the more I object 
to him. No, actors and actresses are on the stage to present your 
creations to the public, not to invent their parts for you. The great 
wish of every sensible dramatist must be to work with a good all-round 
company, innocent of the star and original genius.” 





MarRIE ADELAIDE BELLOC. 














NIHILISM: AS IT IS. 
(A REPLY.) 


HE January number of the NEw REvVIEw contained an article 
£ which is sure to attract a good deal of attention just now. 
It bore the alluring title, ‘Anarchists: Their Methods and 
Organisation,” and came from the pen of two mysterious persons— 
“Z.” and ‘ Ivanoff’’—who divided between them the difficult task 
of exposing ‘‘ methods ” and revealing “ organisation.” Mr. Z.’s article 
is an impassioned plea against the preservation of the present right of 
asylum, and is, so far, of general interest to all political refugees ; 
apart from this it does not concern me. The author treats of the 
Anarchist doctrine, with its practical consequences, and it is for some 
Anarchist to reply to him. I will, however, say a few words upon the 
cures which he proposes. 

What Mr. Z. is eager for is, not the hindrance of incitement to 
crime, for which the present state of law affords ample provision; he 
wants to forbid, attack and stamp out, ‘‘ by every possible means,” the 
propaganda of ‘the Anarchist faith,” and he claims quite seriously 
that ‘‘to profess such dangerous and subversive doctrines should be 
held an offence of lése majesté against the State’’—in plain English, it 
should be considered as high treason ! 

He is even more violent against the “‘ theoretical” Anarchist than 
against his practical followers, making the former responsible for the 
illogical conclusions of the latter (for Mr. Z. is honest enough to admit 
that their conclusions are illogical). But if men should be made 
answerable for the conclusions which illogical people draw from their 
doctrines, why should Mr. Z. stop at the indictment of Réclus and my 
old friend and compatriot “‘ Peter’’? Some of the younger Anarchists 
recognise them as their spiritual fathers; but many of the best known 
London Anarchists, and most of the American (including the ‘‘ Chicago 
Martyrs ’’), were declared pupils of Proudhon and Herbert Spencer, who 
are both exponents of a dectrine known as “ Individualistic Anarchy.” 
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Why allow free circulation of their books as well as of the pamphlets 
of Mr. Auberon Herbert ? 

Why not ask for the expulsion of all foreign Socialists who preach 
at times very vehemently against the whole Capitalist class? Why 
not impeach Mr. John Burns who, in the House of Commons, has 
defended the ‘‘ Chicago Martyrs” ? 

There is no end to inquisitorial methods, unless we draw a line 
between views and opinions on the one hand, and criminal actions on 
the other—a line which the English law has hitherto recognised, and, 
one may say with confidence, will continue to recognise in the future. 
As to Mr. Z.’s assumption that this country enjoys immunity from 
Anarchist outrages because the English are hospitably winking at these 
outrages as long as they are committed in other countries; and as to 
his exhortation to his countrymen not to purchase their safety at such 
a vile price, both the assumption and the exhortation are gratuitous 
and untenable on the face of them. It will be enough to cite the 
notorious fact that since the foundation of the Republic the French 
have been as generous, broad, and indiscriminating in their hospitality 
as the English, the Russian political refugees having been excluded 
quite recently from its benefit. Yet France has become the very hot- 
bed of Anarchy, from which the disease has spread over Spain 
and Italy, or, perhaps, I should say, over the Southern provinces, 
finding scarcely any adherents to welcome it, or appearing in an 
entirely modified form in Northern Italy, Germany, the Scandinavian 
States, and England, although most of these countries are in much 
closer intellectual intercommunication with Paris than either Spain 
or Southern Italy. This proves to demonstration that there are other 
and more serious causes, causes founded on national character, political 
training, and tradition, which determine whether Anarchy shall or 
shall not flourish in any single country. Social physicians, like the 
practitioners in ‘“‘ Middlemarch,” ought, before they offer their remedies, 
to ‘‘ understand the constitution ” of their patients. 

But enough of this. My chief concern is with the other paper, that 
signed ‘‘ Ivanoff,” purporting to treat of the Anarchist organisation, 
but palming off upon the public, under the protection of false colours, 
personal slander, and every kind of misrepresentation directed against 
the opponents of Russian Autocracy. 

It is clear at a glance that this article is fathered by the Russian 
police. More than that, indeed, it is part of a general plan of 
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campaign directed against us by the Russian Government. Almost 
simultaneously with Mr. Ivanoff’s article, the famous Moscow Gazette 
published a series of papers in the same line, written in a very similar, 
but rather more decent style, aiming at the discrediting of the 
‘Society of Friends of Russian Freedom” in the first place, and the 
‘Russian Free Press Publishing Company,” of which I am a member, 
in the second. A third notorious spokesman of the police—one 
Govorukha—at the same time falls foul of us in the pages of a Kharkoft 
paper. 

Thus we have to face a concerted action—a simultaneous attack 
upon both our flanks—a sign of annoyance, irritation, and uneasiness 
on the part of our enemies which it is most gratifying and encouraging 
to contemplate. 

It is a very common mistake to confound the so-called Nihilists 
with the Anarchists. But Mr. Ivanoff goes to the length of affirming that 
the first are substantially the second. ‘Had Nihilism been prevented 
from spreading its appalling precepts among the English working- 
classes (sic !), Anarchy would certainly not dare to openly defy the laws 
of this country. It was rampant but a few years ago, and now its 
audacity has no limit.” 

It is rather a bold step to make such an assertion in an English 
Review, especially after the contradictory statement of Mr. Z., but 
some allowance must be made for the author’s wish to utilise the 
present anarchist scare in the interest of the Russian Government. 

I pointed out the fundamental difference between the Nihilists and 
the Anarchists in the article which I had the honour of contributing to 
the New Review at the time of Ravachol’s trial. I have done the 
same repeatedly in several public lectures and in the pages of 
Free Russia, which Mr. Ivanoff has evidently read. But, of course, it 
suits his purpose to ignore all this. He knows my opinions (as well 
as my antecedents) much better than I do myself. 

Not to repeat myself, I will refer the reader to the great book of Mr. 
George Kennan, who is now in this country, whom thousands of English 
people will flock to hear, and to whom anyone is at liberty to speak. 

Mr. Kennan affirms that he went to Russia holding the notion that 
the Nihilist corresponded to the current idea of a man aiming simply 
and solely at the destruction of all existing institutions. 

He saw and— 


“made personal acquaintance of more than five hundred members of the 
anti-Government party in Russia, including no less than three hundred of 
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the so-called Nihilists living in exile at the convict mines or in the penal 
settlements of Siberia” (vol. II., p. 430), 


and he came to the startling conclusion that— 


“there is no anti-Government party to which the term ‘ Nihilistic’ can pro- 
perly be applied. This may seem, perhaps, a very strange statement, in 
view of the fact that we have never heard of any other anti-Government 
party in Russia, but it is a true statement nevertheless. There is no party 
in the empire that deliberately chooses violence and bloodshed as the best 
conceivable means of attaining its ends; there is no party that aims simply 
and solely at the overthrow of existing institutions; and there is no party 
that preaches or practises a philosophy of mere negation and destruction. 
I make these assertions confidently, because my acquaintance with so-called 
Nihilists is probably more extensive and thorough than that of any other 
foreigner, and I have discussed these questions with them for many hundreds 
of hours. Liberals, Reformers, Socialistic theorists of the Bellamy type, 
Political Economists of the Henry George type, Republicans, Constitutional- 
ists, Revolutionists, and Terrorists I met in all varieties both in European 
Russia and in Siberia, but a Nihilist in the proper, or even in the popular 
signification of that word—never.” (Vol. II., p. 432.) 


Only a gentleman of Madame O.K.’s staff, trading upon public 
ignorance, can venture to affirm that the Nihilists and the 
Anarchists are identical parties. 

There is no discredit in swearing allegiance to any political creed. 
Some of the best men of our generation—men such as Réclus, 
Krapotkin, and Malatesta are notorious Anarchists. But parties, like 
men, have each its own sins, and need not burden themselves with 
those of others. 

The so-called Nihilists are not Anarchists. Anarchy died in Russia 
as long ago as 1874, and was practically buried in 1877. 

For the last seventeen years there has not been a line published 
in the Anarchist interests by our clandestine Press ; not a declaration of 
Anarchist views has been made at any of the numerous political trials ; 
not a single manifestation of the existence of that party has occurred 
within the dominions of the Tzar. 

There are a few Russians who hold Anarchist opinions, but 
they either keep quiet or come abroad to join the international 
movement, for there is no field for their activity in their own country. 
The Russian people are struggling to obtain a Constitutional 
Government, a National Parliament, representative institutions. Every 
blow to the Autocracy is a gain for the prospects of such a Government. 
Social Democrats, Parliamentary Socialists, can deal such blows, 
because representative institutions have as much value in their eyes as 
they have in those of the Liberal Party. But Anarchists cannot 
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possibly take part in such a struggle; indeed, the whole effort seems 
to them nothing but an idle waste of energy. 

The demands of the Russian Nihilists, as formulated in their now 
famous letter to the Tzar Alexander III., can be summed up in two 
words—Political Freedom. 

All the citizens of free countries, without distinction of party 
and creed, can sympathise with such an aim as this. 

It was natural that those who have understood the real character 
of the Russian struggle should wish to be of some use to those who 
have to fight against overwhelming odds. It was natural that the 
Russians should wish to avail themselves of this assistance in the 
interests of their cause and of humanity. 

Both these aspirations found their embodiment in the “ Society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom,” founded in 1890 by Dr. R. Spence 
Watson, the President of the National Liberal Federation. 

Public opinion is the only force which the foreigner can wield ; the 
only force to which the true Russian patriot can appeal. Any inter- 
ference or direct assistance in Russian internal struggles would be a 
breach of international obligation, and an offence to the dignity of the 
Russian nation. 

This has never been forgotten. The ‘‘ Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom” has explicitly stated that its sole object is to try to win over 
the public opinion of its country in favour of the cause of freedom 
in Russia. Before the formation of the Society this agitation was 
conducted by individual effort. Since the Society came into existence 
it has been conducted collectively and systematically upon a broader 
scale. Nothing can be more unimpeachable, and few things are more 
effective. The Russian official Press enjoys the same privilege. It 
may and does criticise and abuse the English to its heart’s content. 
If nobody heeds it,—whilst the opinion of the English people and the 
English Press produces a wholesome irritation in the Government 
and cheers up and gives heart to its opponents,—so much the worse 
for the Russian Government, and so much the better for the English 
people. This is but the outcome of the natural superiority of a free 
Press over a Press which is enslaved. 

The “ Society of Friends of Russian Freedom” is a sharp thorn 
in the flesh of the Russian Government; it has been repeatedly 
attacked in the Russian official Press, and now Mr. Ivanoff comes 
forward with his treacherous denunciation to the English public, 
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affirming that this Society is co-operating in and assisting with its 
funds “‘ revolutionary plots against a friendly Power.” 

The charge is absurd: it reminds one of the huge paste-board 
dragons which the Chinese exhibited at the entrance of their forts to 
frighten the English and the French in the war of 1859. The 
assailants could not make out from a distance. what these strange 
figures meant, supposing them to be some new engines of defence ; 
but the sailors burst into laughter when a nearer view revealed 
the truth. 

Mr. Ivanoff’s indictment can only impress those who know 
absolutely nothing of the work of the Society. Its members can 
only laugh at the whole accusation. They know very well what the 
work of the Society is, and they are aware that not a penny of its 
money goes for revolutionary propaganda, or for plots of any 
kind. 

Mr. Ivanoff affirms that the Russian Terrorists settled in London 
are continuing the struggle ‘at a safe distance, with the help of 
dynamite, and no other argument but murder,’ and he asks with 
assumed solemnity whether such an agitation is allowed by English 
law, and whether the Explosive Substance Act of 1883 does not con- 
tain “clauses and provisions which afford the British Government 
the means of putting a stop to such a state of things?” Certainly ; 
yes. The Russian Government need not trouble the Press with their 
anxieties. An application to Scotland Yard would be amply sufficient 
to put a most effective stop to such a breach of hospitality and to 
secure the punishment of the delinquent—if only such a state of 
things existed anywhere beyond the confines of Mr. Ivanoff’s imagina- 
tion. And who can believe that our enemies would let slip such a 
chance of discrediting us, if these dynamite plots were anything but 
moonshine ? 

This brings me to another insidious charge. 

There is in London a small publishing company called the ‘‘ Russian 
Free Press Fund’’—which, by the way, has nothing to do with the 
“ Society of Friends of Russian Freedom.” It issues books and pamphlets 
in the Russian language—several of my own writings included. One of 
these, a pamphlet entitled “‘ What We Want ; and the Beginning of the 
End,” is fiercely denounced by Mr. Ivanoff, who declares it to be an appeal 
to the ‘‘ worst instincts of the human race,” and who attributes to me 
the humorous statement that here in London “ we organise military 
plots, palace outrages, and the use of dynamite.” The pamphlet in 
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question went through an edition of about 10,000 copies, and was read 
everywhere. What a deafening roar of laughter would have been pro- 
voked had I uttered: such a bragging, preposterous, brazen-faced lie ! 

I said nothing of the kind. What I said was, that I considered all such 
things morally justifiable in the present condition of Russia—as I have 
said ten years ago in my ‘‘Underground Russia,” and repeated hundreds 
of times before English audiences, and in all my writings referring to the 
subject. But, speaking to Russians, I took the utmost care that such 
utterances should not act as a provocation or incitement to such 
courses as these. 

Revolutionists have to consider many other things than morality. 
A most justifiable attempt may be a terrible and disastrous blunder 
in certain circumstances; and only the people on the spot have 
a right to decide whether it is so or not. That is what I have clearly 
expressed in my pamphlet. Neither my friends of the ‘‘ Russian Free 
Press Fund ” nor I myself consider ourselves justified in advising our 
Russian sympathisers to desist, in the present condition of things, from 
the use of violence against the Russian Government. Let the Tzar 
give some pledge of altering these conditions, in the spirit of liberty and 
constitutional rights, and we will speak differently. 

The incriminated pamphlet will be issued before long in an English 
translation, and all who may be interested to know what we are 
preaching to our Russian friends, and to what instincts we are appeal- 
ing, will be able to judge for themselves. 

This is practically the sum of what I wish to say in reply to 
Mr. Ivanoff’s lucubrations. As to the personal attacks upon me, I 
have heard them a score of times, bearing upon many different offences, 
seasoned with many kinds of spicy sauces (none, however, so spicy as 
Mr. Ivanoff’s.) I have never replied to them, and will not reply now. 
Instead of denying or admitting anything, I will ask one single 
question, which must have occurred to every Englishman. If the 
charge be true, and the alleged incriminating ‘‘ documents ” and “ un- 
impeachable evidences” exist, why does not the Russian Government 
step forward boldly and arraign me in proper form before the court 
of English law and of public opinion? It would certainly be more 
dignified and creditable, and we should then see who would come off 
victorious. I have already been settled in England for eight years, 
and have never concealed myself. 

Only a few months after my arrival in this country, when Madame 
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Novikoff came forward with her accusations against me, I gave my 
address to the papers. 

I expected that, after the overture of Madame O.K.’s blank cartridge, 
the real attack would foliow; but I waited for eight years in vain. It 
never came. Madame O.K., who has shed many crocodile’s tears over 
the poor deluded English who have been deceived into accepting me, 
has decidedly neglected her duties to this country, which she professes 
to love so much, in that she has not urged her St. Petersburg patrons 
to more decisive steps. 

But it is never too lateto mend. I challenge them all, patrons and 
valets, to do it at the first favourable opportunity which may be offered 
to them by some fresh Anarchist scare. I give them my word that 
I shall be always at their service. In the meanwhile, I beg to assure 
them in all sincerity that their outcry against me will do me no harm 
whatever; will never injure my reputation in the eyes of sensible people ; 
and with those who are not sensible, by pandering to the vulgar and 
depraved taste for the horrible, it will create that peculiar curiosity for 
my literary works which I detest, and of which I should be very 
unwilling to take advantage. 

S. STEPNIAK. 














JOHN LOCKE’S POCKET BOOK. 


T is a rough scribbling book that has belonged to one of the 

] greatest of England’s worthies, the chiefest of her meta- 

physicians, and it contains, in scrappy form, information bearing 
upon his life and the customs of the age in which he lived. 

Its contents serve as a touchstone upon which to test already 
accepted history, and possibly may help either to strongly cement or 
to destroy certain theories as to the life and times of Locke usually 
accepted as correct. 

At the time that Mr. Fox Bourne wrote his exhaustive and 
masterly biography of Locke, this book was unknown to him, and it 
has been a peculiar pleasure to me to lay before Mr. Bourne a new 
scrap of information bearing upon the subject of his devoted study. 

To the great life of Locke already mentioned, and to much 
information given me by its author, I am indebted for many notes for 
this article, and would express to Mr. Fox Bourne my warm gratitude 
for his considerate and thoughtful courtesy. 

The volume itself is very tiny, measuring only 3? by 2 inches, and is 
whole bound in brown leather, with two small brass clasps, and bears 
upon its cover in embossed gilt letters the date 1669. 

It contains John Goldsmith’s almanack for that year, and bears the 
following imprint :—‘‘ London: Printed by Tho. Radcliffe and Tho. 
Daniel for the Company of Stationers, 1669.” The almanack is 
followed by various quaint tables—The Kings of England—Moveable 
Feasts and Fasts—Chronology of important events—Terms—Tides— 
Discounts. A curious distance table showing the distance of various 
towns in each county from the City of London, a list of Fairs, and 
two strange astrological devices, with their explanations, complete.the 
printed matter. Beyond this are some 38 pages of MSS. Inside 
the cover are four impressions in red sealing-wax of as many seals or 
rings. To one is attached the following note, written in ink: ‘‘ This was 
Locke’s seal with the arms of his family.” The seal is that of a 
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shield bearing the following arms: “‘ Per fesse azure and or on a pale, 
countercharged 3 hawks with wings endorsed of the last.” This 
achievement, I am informed at Heralds’ College, was granted to 
Michael Locke on 5 July, 1-2 Philip and Mary. The remaining three 
impressions appear to be those of stones engraved with classical figure 
subjects, and were probably taken from rings. 

On page 1 of the inside cover is a note to this effect— 

“This pocket book belonged to Locke, and was given to H. L. Long 
by Lord Lovelace, and by him to me, C. E. Long, February, 1840.”’ 
How the book came into the possession of Lord Lovelace I have not 
been able to ascertain, but as Peter King, nephew (maternally) of John 
Locke, was the first Lord King and ancestor of Lord Lovelace, who is 
eighth Baron King, I presume that the book was found amongst some 
family papers belonging to the great Chancellor, in whose early educa- 
tion at Leydon his uncle, Locke, took so great an interest. Lord Love- 
lace gave the book to his old friend, Henry Lawes Long, Esq., J.P., of 
Hampton Lodge, Surrey, an eminent man of letters of his day, and 
well known a few years since in all literary circles. He married Lady 
Catharine, youngest daughter of Horatio, second Earl of Orford (of the 
second creation), and died in 1868. After his decease, the book came 
into the possession of Miss Long, of Landthorne Hatch, Farnham, who 
very generously, and with much consideration, placed it in my hands for 
examination, and permitted its exhibition to the Royal Society, to 
which learned body the book had a peculiar and special interest. It 
is curious to notice that Peter, First Lord King, Baron Ockham, in 
the county of Surrey, and Lord High Chancellor, was born in 1669, the 
very year of the date of our pocket book. 

The pages of the MSS. are all carefully numbered, and the notes 
are made with system, cross references from one page to another 
occurring occasionally. 

Locke in 1669 was resident in the ‘family of Lord Ashley, and 
appears to have been considered family physician, tutor, and private 
friend, besides acting in some sort of honorary position of secretary. 
I am inclined to suggest, therefore, that many of the memoranda in 
the book relate to matters connected with Lord Ashley’s household, 
in which he was probably acting for his employer and managing 
certain business arrangements. 

The first note reads: ‘‘ Stove. Mr. Hunt, an Ironmonger upon 
Great Tower Hill,” and may be only a memorandum of an address. 
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Following it comes this further note: ‘‘T. Stringer, Jan. 9. I owe 
Mr. Stringer, upon account, £80, v(ide) an(mo) (76)68, page 55; paid 
March.” 

Mr. T. Stringer was Lord Ashley’s private secretary and steward 
as well as Locke’s personal friend, and it is suggested that this entry, 
as well as several others of similar character which follow it, relate to 
matters of account between Stringer as steward and Locke, who kept 
accounts for Lord Ashley and his son Anthony. They may be, on the 
contrary, notes of personal transactions, as Locke was upon terms of 
very close intimacy with Stringer, who was evidently a very valued 
servant. When Ashley became Chancellor, in 1672, Thomas Stringer 
was described as steward of the house. Locke used often to go and 
stay with Stringer at a country cottage which he possessed, and the great 
metaphysician was considerate to the family of his old friend, as the 
following notes from his diary of 1679 will show. 

*“* Paid 1s. 6d. for a drum for little T. Stringer.” 

** Paid for playthings for little Stringer, 3s.” 

On page 12 are memoranda as to the purchase of certain books 
from a person of the name of Spencer. They are as follows :— 

“Wilkins Charact. £1 2s.; World in the Moone, 6d.; Trans- 
actions (probably of the Royal Society), £1 2s.; Cowley (probably 
the poems of), 14s.; Almanack, 5s.; Sir Paul Neile Synopsioghica, 
4s. (binding 1s. 8d.); Friendly Debates, 3s. gd. (binding, 3s. 6d.) ; 
Stillingfleet’s Sermons, 5s. 6d.; Dyke on the Sacraments, 3s. ; 
Taylor’s Ground, 2s. 6d.; Donne’s Poems, 4s. 6d.; Nipotisms, 
3s.; Hobbes, £1; Binding of Books, 5s.; Agricola, 16s.; Nipotisms, 
3s.; Transactions (probably Royal Society again), 6s. 2d.; Friendly 
Debates, 1s. gd.; Cortes Epistole, 12s.; Evelyn’s Architecture, 
13s. 4d.; The Gazette, No. 225, 18s.; ditto, 69, 2s.; Memoir of P. 
Guif, 5s.; Reynolds, De Voce, 1s.; 3 Discourses, 1s. 6d.; Parker’s 
Discourses, 3s. 6d.; Book on Witchcraft, 1s.; Galilai Opera, 
English; Hobbe’s Works, Latin; Josephi Laurentii Polymathia, 
folio, 1666 ; Agricola, chirugia parva; a French author of architecture 
comparing the ancient with the moderne; Timzus de fibule ubi 
modus curandi, 4to Hoffmann; Anaglypta; Bona Alberga herb, Mar- 
cellus Cumanus; Galdus piscis, page 6. 

The last few items may probably be merely notes of books for 
future reference or purchase, and not actual purchases, as to them no 
price is appended ; particulars of size are occasionally given, and in one 
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instance a reference to a page. It is not easy to identify many of the 
books in this list. Some few of them, however, are well known. 
“‘ Characters” and ‘‘ The World in the Moone” were written by Dr. 
John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester. The first is spoken of as a master- 
piece of invention, and very chimerical, the second was written to 
prove that the moon was inhabited. Cowley, whose works Locke 
probably refers to, was a well-known man, and one of the founders of 
the Royal Society. ‘‘ Friendly Debatés,”’ was, I expect, one of the 
numerous controversial pamphlets of the day. ‘‘Stillingfleet’” was 
Edward, Bishop of Worcester, 1689-99, formerly Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and one of the greatest pillars of the English Church in his day. 
“* Dyke on the Sacraments” was written by Jeremiah Dyke, of Epping, 
a Puritan, and the father of another Puritan, Dr. Daniel Dyke, ejected 
from his living for his nonconformity. ‘ Donne’s'Poems” evidently 
refer to the works of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s 1573-1631. 
“‘ Nipotisms”’ (sic) was a book written against the practice of Nephewism, 
a term under which the Popes of the time were charged by the 
Reformers with concealing their illegitimate sons. ‘‘ Hobbes” doubtless 
refers to the work of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, 1588-1679, the 
author of ‘‘ The Leviathan” and other works, on which were founded 
a system of philosophical government called Hobbism. ‘“ Agricola” I 
take as referring to the German reformer and scientist, 1492-1566, who 
was censured in his time for propagating antinomianism. ‘‘ Cartes 
Epistole” is most likely the letters of Rene Descartes (Cartesius) the 
French philosopher, founder of a school that has even now many 
disciples. ‘‘ Evelyn’s Architecture” is the ‘‘ Parallel of Architecture,” 
translated by John Evelyn, the Diarist, and author of “ Sylva.” Of 
‘“‘ Galileo” (spelt byLocke in an Italian phonetic form), I imagine the 
part of the work referred to would be the mathematical series, pub- 
lished by Thomas Salusbury in 1661. 

There is an entry in the diary further on relating to Lord Ashley's 
wedding that is of peculiar interest. It is as follows :— 

“A. Ashley married 22 Sept. to the Lady Dorothy Manners, and 
that day I was witness to the Deed sealed by the Earl of Rutland, 
Lord Roos, Lady Dorothy, Thomas Stringer, C. Durand, — Alsop, 
and delivered to the Lord Ashley.” 

It was in connection with this wedding that Locke is said to have 
acted the part of matchmaker. 

In the summer of 1669, he accompanied Lord Ashley, so Mr. 
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Bourne mentions in his ‘‘ Life of Locke”’ already referred to, “‘ on a visit 
to the Earl of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, and there opened negociations 
for the marriage of his pupil with the Earl’s daughter, Lady Dorothy, 
then about 20 years old, and these negociations he brought to a success- 
ful issue.””. The wedding took place at Belvoir, and in Lord Ashley’s 
letter to Locke consenting to the arrangement, the following pretty 
passage occurs: ‘“‘ My best blessing to my dear son, and desire him to 
present my most affectionate service to my Lady Dorothy, who has 
highly obliged me in all her carriage in this affair, having done all with 
so much sweetness and prudence as gives me the assurance of the 
greatest happiness in her both to myself and family”; and then, continu- 
ing, Lord Ashley says to Locke: ‘‘ you have in the greatest concerns of 
my life Leen so successively and prudently kind to me that it renders 
me eternally your most affectionate friend and servant.” As Mr. Fox 
Bourne remarks, it seems a little out of place to find Locke as a match- 
maker, but he appears to have done his work gracefully, and made, at 
any rate, a good selection. - 

In connection with this wedding there are a few more entries 
in our little diary, all of interest. In August 5 Locke notes the receipt 

.from Lord Ashley of £20 ‘for Belvoir,’’ money, I expect, intended 
to defray the needful payments in connection with Anthony Ashley’s 
visit in search of a wife. 

Below that is carefully recorded the payment away of this money, 
and it is a curious list of vails, or gratuities to servants, at a great 
house in the seventeenth century :—‘“‘ The keeper, ros. 6d. ; housekeeper, 
£1; cooke, £1; pantler (one who had charge of the bread and pantry), 
£1; butler, £1; groom for the chair (sedan chair), £1; coachman, 
£1; groom, £1; 2 laundry maides, £1; under butler, 1os.; under 
groome, I0s.; gardiner, 10s.; postilian, 10s.; porter, Ios.; physic, 
13s. 6d.” The fees.are well graduated, according to the position of 
their respective recipients, and were decidedly handsome in amount, 
according to the then value of money. The references to sedan chair 
and postilian bring up before one a picture of the vehicles of carriage 
of those days. 

The entries in the pocket-book a little further on make it clear that 
Locke had, in October, returned to London and was assisting in a 
political transaction of no small importance. On October 2, he writes: 
—‘‘] was witness to Lord Ashley sealing a deed bearing date 
October, 1669, between the Lord Keeper on one part, and Lord 
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Ashley and Sir Henry Vernon on the other part.” This deed, it is 
evident from date and parties, had reference to the establishment of 
the settlement of Carolina, in which, all earlier patents revoked, the 
district was given over by Charles II. to the Lord Chancellor (or Lord 
Keeper) Clarendon, and thence to eight Lords Proprietors, of which 
Lord Ashley was the most powerful and influential. Locke, in this 
settlement, took much interest, and, acting as secretary and chief 
adviser, was able, on behalf of the colony, to display his versatility of 
talent and the superabundance of his energy. 

To Locke was entrusted the drafting of the scheme of government 
and constitution, and no colony was ever started with a more elaborate 
scheme of political, social, and religious organisation, the original draft 
of which, in a small vellum-covered volume of 75 pages, is still pre- 
served amongst the Shaftesbury muniments, Series VIII., No. 3. 

Locke was an important and early member of -the Royal Society. 
According to Birch’s History (1756, Vol. II., p. 323), he was proposed 
November 19, 1668, and elected November 23. His proposer was 
Sir Paul Neil, a friend both of Boyle and Lord Ashley, and one of the 
most energetic members of the Society from the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1663. 

Ten weeks after his election, 7.¢., on February 11, Locke was chosen 
one of a Special Committee of eleven appointed for considering and 
directing experiments. On November 3, 1669, he was elected a 
member of the Council, and on the following day appears this entry 
in his diary :— 

‘“* Royal Society—Paid to D. Colwall £2 3s., all dues to the Royal 
Society to Michaelmas last, and received an acquittance of him.” 

The amount is two guineas subscription and one shilling extra, which 
is probably for a diploma or letter of election. 

To me, a resident in Guildford, there was a peculiar satisfaction in 
finding this entry. Daniel Colwall, in 1669 treasurer to the Royal Society 
and one of the founders of its Museum in 1703, lived in an old house in 
Guildford, once forming part of the house of the Dominican Friars 
in that town, and then known as the Friary. In that house the 
unfortunate gentleman ended his life by a pistol shot, and the chair 
stained with his blood was long preserved in the Friary. The ghastly 
relic was afterwards acquired by George, Earl of Onslow, and 
presented to the master’s apartments in the hospital of the Blessed 
Trinity, founded in Guildford by George Abbot, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and there it is still to be seen with the dark blood-mark 
upon it undefaced. Colwall was buried in the middle of the south 
aisle of St. Mary’s Church, Guildford. It is a somewhat remarkable 
burying place for the body of a suicide, but I suppose that Colwall’s 
important position, learning, and celebrity, gained for him the privilege 
usually debarred from those who commit self-murder. 

Locke inherited from his father, in 1660, while yet a student 
at Oxford, certain property in Pensford, Somersetshire, and seven 
years later this estate appears to have been added to, possibly by the 
decease of other relations. 

In the Shaftesbury papers is a list in Locke’s writing of his tenants 
in 1667 and 1668, and giving their rentals and the expenses of the 
property. The aggregate rental appears to have been £73 6s. rod., 
which at the present time would be worth quite three times that amount. 

The property was managed for Locke by his father’s younger 
brother, Peter, as Locke could but seldom visit his estate, and the 
pages of the diary headed ‘‘ P. Locke” have evident reference to this 
estate. 

On page 4 is an entry of the receipt on November 2, 1668, 
of the following rents due to Michaelmas, 1668 :— 





Tom Anthony, $qr.__... ae a 98S 

’ Fr. Liance, in part 5 0 0 
Jam(es) Atkins, in part ... t 8 o 
T. Jones ... ont wa Io Oo 
An Hoping 418 o 
Fr. Lyance, in part oe ce 
Robt. Haroll 9 8 1 
£31 7 4 


The money Locke states he received by the hand of T. Stringer, 
who probably brought it from Pensford to London. The necessary 
charges on the estate were paid out by Robert Haroll, one of the 
tenants, and there are several lists in the diary of such charges. 

Dverleaf I reproduce a remarkable page from the accounts. 

In 1666 Lord Ashley was very ill, and was desirous of trying the 
waters of a spring at Astrop near King’s Sutton, in Northamptonshire, 
just then brought into notoriety by another of Locke’s fellow students, 
Richard Lower. Lord Ashley was coming to Oxford for the meeting of 
Parliament, and Thomas, who was attending him, wrote to his friend 
Locke from London begging that, as he could not at that time return 
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to Oxford with his illustrious patient, Locke would procure twelve 
bottles of the water for Lord Ashley’s consumption whilst in the city. 

The waters were ordered by 5 ay RQ Harty &, L fron er 
but did not arrive in time to be in hm Ge 





readiness for Lord Ashley’s arrival; and 
Locke, vexed at the occurrence, and 
desiring to excuse his friend, Dr. 
Thomas, from the blame of it, waited 
upon Lord Ashley. Introduced by 
Bennett, he made a most favourable 
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impression upon the nobleman, who 
invited him to supper and to drink the 
waters with him during his sojourn in 
Oxford, and in so trivial a manner 
originated their friendship. 

The intimate acquaintance so com- 
menced increased day by day, led to 
considerable patronage of Locke by 
Lord Ashley, and, widening into a firm pa ee 
friendship, only ceased at death. 

Thomas seems, in 1669, to have 
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asked Locke to procure certain things 


for him in town, and it is notes of these purchases that Locke made 
in his diary. The following are the important entries :— 

“A crucible, £1 3s. 6d.; velvet cap, 17s. 6d.; watch, £9 10s. od.” 
Various purchases of mineral, for which certain unusual chemical signs are 
used which are not clear. Also purchases of Crocus, or some other drug 
designated as “Croc. Gr.” The total account came to {11 16s. 1d. 

At the end of the book are certain odd memoranda. 

An address is recorded :— 

“Tho. Hopkins at the Black Horse, in College Green, Dublin.” 

There is a memorandum, to enquire the price of some chemical for 
Thomas, and then, beyond that, another :— 

“To send to Mr. Hughes from Burley to send all the greyhounds 
that were ordered to be sent to Mr. Ashley to Belvoir to my Lord 
Northumberland with the others, and to send back a letter to me of 
the receipt of the mare and colt.” 

This, I expect, was a note made for Lord Ashley of a letter Locke 
was desired to write. Notes follow of payments made to ‘ Grooms 
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at Burley,” so that evidently Locke and his pupil visited Lord Exeter’s 
great house ‘‘ by Stamford town.” 

One more page is of interest. It is headed ‘‘ Mr. Concers,” and 
is an account for three years, 1667, In Co nneoed 
1668, 1669, for the purchase of drugs is] 
procured probably for him in London. Suyh y Cabo ntl. )3y — o-bs 
The page is reproduced opposite ; and bk 9 pie cake! Fy —0-lero 
by the side of the account is this 23 ns g 
note. ‘Received July 26, paid me in Pye 18 Cre 
money and medicines the full of this bill, 






and all ended. J. L.” um GL 7 ‘and 
Taking a general view of the whole Sp Z Ry i 
book, the most noticeable feature to jl 2 ™ 


me in it is the extraordinary neat- Dre 30 Voi 3; 0-2-4 
ness, regularity, and precision of the cag. oe 
entries, betokening a mind of great 
exactness and lines of thought kept r 
under careful command and within 
definite rule. The entries of loans 
bear the words paid, or settled, or 
part paid, and a cross reference to 

the page and year of the diary re- 
cording the close of the transactions. ad 
Initials heading the pages; his own initials against the totals of 
various accounts; the constant use of references to and from 
other diaries, and backwards to preceding pages of the same book ; 
the use of a tiny piece of blotting paper,transferred from page to page; 
the diminutive size of the book, and the fineness of the writing, are all 
signs of this exceeding precision, and therefore of interest. 

One entry of great clearness will illustrate the whole :— 

“Mr. W. SPENCER. 
“ Received of him, 20 July, by the hand of his servant, 15s., for the 
- volume of plays I bought for him, and so all ended. J. L.” 

Of so great a man as Locke it is always refreshing to gather up 
fresh crumbs of information. 

The book contains only scraps ; my work has been to gather them 
up, sort them, and identify the part of history to which they belong, 
and so to aid in a fuller understanding of the life and character of one 
of England’s greatest and noblest philosophers. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 











THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITU- 
TION AND ITS CRITICS. 


N the January number of the New Review an article appeared, 
| entitled “Is our Lifeboat System Effectual?” I propose to 
deal with a few of the statements contained in this paper in a manner 
which I think will prove the fallacy of the whole. 

Mr. E. H. Bayley, M.P., the writer of the article, says :— 

1. ‘In March last a very respectable minority of the House of 
Commons supported a motion which I made in favour of nationalising 
the life-saving service.” 

The value of this statement is shown by the following figures, and 
it will be noticed that only 175 members voted. 

Times, March 2gth, 1893. 


‘** 10.30, the House divided and the numbers were :— 


For Mr. Bayley’s resolution se we ae 
Against vem ioe sie ee ase «» 108 
Majority against ... vee ran ‘ oe ——41” 


2. “The figures read out by Mr. Mundella in the House of 
Commons show that, out of the number of persons saved from ship- 
wreck during the recent gale, the boats of the Institution saved not 
more than a fifth.” 

To begin with, I do not believe in a comparison of number of lives 
saved by the various agencies during any particular storm proving the 
efficiency or otherwise of these agencies, so much must necessarily 
depend upon the opportunities of each. Sometimes one agency 
will be favoured and sometimes another. It would be obviously 
absurd, if the majority of the wrecks took place on outlying shoals, to 
conclude that the rocket service was not efficient because the greater 
number of lives had been saved by the lifeboats. On the other hand, 
it would be equally absurd, if the majority of wrecks occurred on 
rocky parts of the coast, to form the conclusion that the lifeboats 
were not as efficient as the Rocket Brigades, most of the wrecks 
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having occurred where no lifeboat could render any assistance. Asa 
matter of fact, however, this is what did take place in the recent great 
storm. Mr. Mundella’s figures given in the House of Commons on 
November 23rd, 1893, showed that the total number of lives lost, as re- 
ported up to that date, was 237; the total number saved 610, viz., 198 
by the coastguard and help from the shore, 102 by private and fishing- 
boats, 105 reported by the coastguard, and an additional 102 reported 
by the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, making a total of 207 
saved by the lifeboats of the Institution, 68 by ships’ boats, and 
35 by other means. The coastguard reports, from which Mr. 
Mundella’s statement was compiled, were necessarily not as full 
regarding lifeboat rescues as that of the Institution, because the 
coastguard does not extend all round the coast, and therefore could 
not report lifeboat rescues of which they knew nothing. This Mr. 
Mundella explained at the end of his statement, when he said that the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution claimed an additional 102 lives 
saved beyond those of which he had received returns. Asan example of 
this, the nearest coastguard station to the place where I am now 
writing is many miles away, whereas there are eight lifeboats stationed 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and a crew of eight men was rescued 
by one of these lifeboats in the recent storm, of which rescue the 
coastguard could not possibly know anything. 

3. “‘Ordinary fishing boats accomplish life-saving at £1 per head for 
each life saved.” 

This statement I do not understand. I do not know who pay sthem 
at this rate—certainly neither the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
nor the Board of Trade. Every year, as the Annual Report shows, the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution does reward fishing—and other 
boats for saving numerous lives. 

4. ‘‘ Frequently the parson is chairman of the local committee, and 
sometimes appoints his sidesman as coxswain.” 

This is an absurdity. The crews are consulted first as to the 
selection of coxswains, as it is absolutely necessary they should have 
entire confidence in them; afterwards the appointments are confirmed 
by the local committees. Of course, if a sidesman happens to have 
the necessary qualifications, there is no reason why he should be 
excluded because he is a sidesman, although I have never heard of 
such a case as this. 

5. ‘* £12,000 yearly cost of management.” 
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Here no distinction is made between administrative and executive 
expenses. The administrative expenses are about six per cent. of the 
receipts, and will compare favourably with any large business in the 
country. The executive expenses are very small indeed in comparison 
with those of the American Life-Saving Service, which is under the 
State, and would be enormously increased if the service were made a 
Government department in this country. I think it is right that the 
public should know that the paid officials of the Institution are 
appointed, and their remuneration fixed by the Committee of Manage- 
ment, these officials having no control over the funds of the Institu- 
tion. They are selected by the Committee on account of their 
capabilities for the positions they have to fill, and their remuneration 
is much the same as though they were employed by the Government, 
the only difference being that they have much longer hours and are 
not entitled to the pensions that Government officials enjoy after a 
certain term of office. The secretary is the highest paid official ; he 
was an enthusiastic voluntary worker for many years before he was 
appointed to the onerous position which he now occupies, being the 
hon. secretary of the Civil Service Life-Boat Fund, a post which he still 
holds, doing the work in his leisure time, and by this means raising 
annually more than his salary. 

6. “Sir Tollemache Sinclair stated in the Times that a perfectly 
sound lifeboat at Thurso, which had cost £700, had been sold privately 
for £7.” 

Here it may be explained that lifeboats built twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, like men-of-war and Atlantic liners, cost a very different 
price to that which they do now. The average cost of a fully 
equipped lifeboat, including all gear, life-belts, and transporting 
carriage, used to be £650, now the small boats with all these 
appliances cost £700, while the large self-righting sailing boats, 
which do not have carriages, run up to £1,000, and a steam lifeboat 
will cost nearly four times this. When an obsolete boat is sold 
it is the boat only, the sale does not include all the appliances, 
nor the transporting carriage, indeed everything is taken out of 
her that is of any value to the Institution. The boat referred to 
by Sir Tollemache Sinclair, as fully explained at the time, was an old 
and obsolete one; her cost was £281 15s., and not £700 as stated. 
The boat was sold on condition that everything was cleared out, so 
that there was nothing but the hull left. The new boat was a very 
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different one, having all the latest improvements up to the date of 
placing her, 1890. There is more method than appears on the surface 
in disposing of old and obsolete lifeboats; they must either be broken 
up, which costs a considerable sum, or they must be sold to someon 
who undertakes to dispose of them in such a way that it is impossible 
for them to be again used for life-saving, which, as they are unfit for 
the purpose, might be the means of losing life, and the Committee 
would certainly be blamed if, by selling these boats publicly for a small 
monetary gain, they ran such a risk. 

7. ‘Another boat, practically as good as new, having cost £700, 
was sold at Littlehampton privately for £7, and replaced by a 
new boat.” 

The Littlehampton boat was old and obsolete, and was therefore 
replaced by a larger and much better boat in 1888. She had been 
seven years at Littlehampton, and before that eleven years at 
Chichester Harbour, and cight years at Newquay. She cost {210 
instead of £700 as stated, and was sold for £8, the purchaser 
guaranteeing to take everything out and leave only the hull, which 
was considered cheaper by the Committee than breaking her up. 

8. ‘“‘ Hasborough Station.” 

In this paragraph, among other charges, the crew are accused of 
frequently refusing to go out to save life, and the Institution is accused 
of needlessly supplying new boats to this station when the old one 
was as good as the new, and the question is asked why the hon. sec. 
resigned ? The Hasborough men have saved fifty lives, and although 
they are perhaps not one of the strongest crews in the service, there 
is nothing against them. The old boat was twenty-one years old 
when replaced, in 1887; she cost only £240, not £700 as erroneously 
stated for the third time. The crew have never refused to go out, but 
on the occasion alluded to they decided it would be best to rescue by 
means of the rocket apparatus, which they helped to work. The 
Palling men on this same occasion had tried to get their own boat off, 
but had failed; they therefore went to Hasborough and took that boat 
out, first by themselves, and afterwards with five Hasborough men. 
The late hon. sec. of this branch was compelled to retire owing to 
pressure of business. 

No organisation, whether voluntary or under the State, where such 
terrible uncertainties have to be dealt with as the warring elements, 
can possibly be exempt from periodical breakdowns. These may show 
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that someone has blundered. Blunders are never excusable, but in an 
organisation extending over 5,000 miles of coast, where agents, difficult 
of control, have to act under circumstances of great difficulty, with 
human life in the balance, and the salt spray carried by a howling gale 
dashed in the face of the man who decides on the plan of action, mis- 
takes are perhaps not altogether surprising. It is only those who know 
nothing of the difficulties that have to be faced who do not make due 
allowance for such incidents. Having been out in lifeboats myself in 
stormy weather, and also having helped at launches under difficult 
conditions, I am surprised that these breakdowns occur so seldom, and 
I consider that no man who has not had some experience of this kind 
has a right to criticise adversely the noble, self-sacrificing work that is 
carried on all round our coast. ‘‘An ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory.”’ 

The article concludes by a lengthy quotation from a pamphlet 
dealing with the United States Life-Saving Service, and issued by the 
General Superintendent. This service is characterised by Mr. Bayley 
as an example of good organisation and method. A similar extract 
taken from the last Annual Report of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution would read equally well. 

Both services, however, have their critics, and criticisms of a 
similiar nature to that of Mr. Bayley and others, regarding the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, have come under my observation 
in connection with the American Life-Saving Service. I will quote one 
of these as an example, from which it will be seen that, although the 
American service costs considerably over £200,000 per annum, and is 
very much smaller than ours (the largest amount spent on the latter 
in any one year has been £80,416), neither the enormous extra cost of 
the former, nor the Government control which is so strongly 
advocated for the British lifeboat service by Mr. Bayley, would seem 
to have the effect of preventing similar adverse criticism, nor does 
it prevent lives being lost on the American coast. This loss of life, I 
fear, will continue to a certain extent, not only on the American coast, 
but on every other coast, however perfect the life-saving service 
may be. 

The following is the paragraph from the San Francisco News-Letter 
of May 6th, 1893, criticising the American Life-Saving Service :— 
‘“A few days ‘ago the local lifeboat service gave another exhibition 
of its incapacity to perform the work for which it is maintained. 
These exhibitions of incompetency occur periodically ; in fact, it 
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may be said that they occur almost every time that there is a demand 
for lifeboat assistance. We have no recollection of a marine disaster 
in this neighbourhood in which the lifeboats accomplished in a 
satisfactory manner the work for which they are maintained. The 
energy and capacity of those who have charge of this branch of the 
public service seem to be entirely developed in the direction 
of formulating excuses, explaining, on grounds other than 
rank inefficiency, their failure to get their men and apparatus to the 
place where assistance was needed within a reasonable period, and in 
time to relieve those whose lives are imperilled. And it is worthy 
of note that San Francisco is not altogether alone in this kind of 
experience with the life-saving service. It is only a few weeks ago that 
eight or ten men were cruelly left to drown on the edge of one of the 
great lakes, while the crew of an adjacent lifeboat station shirked the 
dangerous duties they had undertaken to perform. The fact of the 
matter is, that the entire lifeboat service of the country seems to be in 
a condition of demoralisation, it is suffering from a disease which, 
according to our diagnosis, should be termed official dry rot. The 
personnel of its management requires a thorough revision, this is 
essentially a practical branch of the public service, and those who 
have charge of it should be men who have practical experience 
in seafaring life; of men who understand where and how to place 
lifeboat stations and apparatus so that they will be available when 
marine accidents occur. As things stand now, the personnel of 
the management of the lifeboat service is political rather than 
practical, veteran soldiers of character and distinction who enjoy 
a ‘pull’ that is strong enough to compel the Government of a grateful 
country to do something for them (in recognition of their valiant 
services in time of war), sit in places that should be occupied by 
sailors who understand how a shipwrecked crew should be succoured.”’ 
This is not unlike the criticism indulged in regarding the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, and is also probably, like the 
latter, a gross exaggeration or an absolute distortion of facts. At 
the same time, it clearly proves that State control does not mean 
perfection. It is not to be wondered at that the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution—towards which a good deal of popular attention has 
been favourably directed lately—should have been subjected to adverse 
questionings. No great philanthropic effort has ever quite escaped 
the bane of carping criticism by those to whom fault-finding is more 
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congenial than the rendering of pecuniary aid. Moreover, it is 
proverbially easier to pull down than to build up; and we have it on 
the authority of Byron that nothing requires less knowledge, or is so 
easy as the censure of the ready-made critic. The worst of it is, too, 
that in these antagonisms there is often a self-blinding of the eyes, a 
shutting of the ears, anda tendency to misrepresent facts, which are 
all lamentably pernicious. To critics of this kind it would, perhaps, 
not be unfitting if, by way of remonstrance, the subjects of their 
criticisms, having in view the high object of their work, should 
reply— 


‘* But in that we have nobly striven, at least 
Deal with us nobly, and honour us with truth, 
If not with praise.” 


Having had a seaside residence on a dangerous part of the 
Lancashire coast for the last eight or nine years, I have had exceptional 
opportunities of making myself conversant with the work, organisation, 
and dangers of the lifeboat service. Personally, I believe most 
thoroughly in discipline, and no one would rejoice more in seeing the 
lifeboat service improved in this and every other respect possible. 
There are many difficulties, however, which cannot be understood by 
the theorist, but are readily grasped by those whose experience 
warrants them in giving an opinion. The great majority of the men 
who man the lifeboats around our coast do not understand control, 
having been their own masters from father to son for generations, 
generally owning their own boats, and carrying on their craft in what- 
ever way they think proper. It may be thought that these men would 
be very glad to be under Government control and receive a regular weekly 
wage ; but when the thing comes to be tested in practice it would be 
found that they would do nothing of the kind; they would far rather 
earn a precarious living and be their own masters than submit to 
control, whatever they were paid. I have experienced this myself 
with the men I have employed from time to time to take charge of my 
own boat; although I have paid them handsomely, I could not get 
one of them to conform to what I considered very moderate discipline. 
Others may think it is easy to replace them, as there are the coast- 
guard, and other such men to take their places. Here, again, is 
ignorance of the difficulties. The coastguard is composed of men who 
have served on board ironclads, many of them have little or no 
experience of boats, having been firemen, or having held positions 
where they had no opportunity of gaining such experience. Moreover, 
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they are constantly moved from place to place, have no real 
knowledge of the currents, sunken rocks, banks, &c., and, not being 
accustomed to boats, they suffer much from sea-sickness. Even 
supposing, however, that the coastguardsmen were all perfect 
boatmen, there are very few coastguard stations where there 
are sufficient men to man a lifeboat. I do not for a moment 
wish to disparage the coastguard by these remarks ; they do mag- 
nificent work in the rocket service, and at a few lifeboat stations 
they also do good work in the lifeboats; but it ought to be borne in 
mind, in dealing with the lifeboat service, that there are 303 lifeboats 
placed all round the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, many of them 
in outlandish places where there is no coastguard at all, and although 
in such places as the Goodwin Sands the lifeboat men are almost 
constantly employed in rescue work, at the vast majority of the 
stations lifeboat rescues take place at considerable intervals. Of 
course, they may occur at any hour of the day or night, and on any 
part of the coast. I cannot give a better example of this than my own 
experience of the part of the coast with which I am most familiar, 
viz., the estuary of the Ribble, where a great deal of life-saving has 
been done, and where, in 1886, the greatest disaster that ever befel the 
lifeboat service occurred. There are five lifeboats stationed on this 
estuary, but for nearly two years these boats have hardly had any 
active service, although in previous years they were constantly being 
called out, and no doubt their services will be required in the same 
way again. Now, supposing the fishermen who constitute the crews 
of these five lifeboats had agreed to receive a weekly wage from 
the Government, I believe they would simply have been demoralised 
by idleness, and thus have been unfitted to man the lifeboats when 
required, more especially as this part of the coast is constantly chang- 
ing, the sandbanks being altered after every storm. No amount of 
training or discipline would make up for the experience gained by 
these men in following their daily occupation of fishing, whereby they 
are kept thoroughly conversant with every change that takes place. 
Besides this, they are most expert boatmen. The example that I 
have given applies to many other parts of the British coast, and 
shows the absurdity of the theorists who talk glibly about the 
Government taking over the lifeboat service, and finding men to man 
the lifeboats. It is not a question of money: no amount of money 
could purchase the skill in the handling of boats, or the knowledge of 
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the hidden dangers that the local fishermen possess, and although 
these men are poor, they are without exception the most independent 
men in the country. 

I believe that the discipline of the service may be improved by 
greater appreciation shown on the part of the British public of the 
noble work done by these men. But the carping critic, who sits in 
his easy chair and magnifies the few failures that under any circum- 
stances are bound to occur, is the very last man in the world to 
improve the life-saving service. 

I will conclude by quoting the opinions of three eminent authorities 
on the efficiency of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, late President of the Board of Trade, at the 
annual meeting of the Institution held on May 3rd, 1892, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said:—‘*‘ The Lifeboat Institution has 
claims on the public perhaps greater than any other institution in the 
country. Few things do so much to excite the best sympathies of 
humanity as the spectacle of a lifeboat crew risking their lives to save 
the lives of others. As President of the Board of Trade, I have a 
special interest in this Institution. The task of caring for the welfare 
of those who go down to the sea in ships is imposed on this depart- 
ment, and it is impossible for me not to be very largely in touch with 
the work the Institution carries on. It is rare in England to find any 
great work entrusted to the Government alone. In the great work of 
saving life at sea, the Board of Trade has the duty of maintaining the 
efficiency of the rocket life-saving stations round the coast; but the 
Lifeboat Institution, supported by private benevolence, takes the other 
part of that great work, and I am free to confess that their part of the 
work is larger than my own—considerably larger in point of number 
of lives saved and money spent, and, I might say, larger as regards 
the efficiency of the work done. There has been some criticism in 
the Press about certain cases of alleged want of energy on the part of 
some of the lifeboat crews, but I think that such statements have 
been greatly exaggerated. I hold this opinion because it is my duty 
to pay special attention to wrecks which may be the subject of enquiry, 
and I have never had brought before my notice one single case in 
which the crews have failed to do their duty.”” Mr. Mundella, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, said at the last annual meeting of the 
Lifeboat Institution: “‘A member of the House of Commons has 
given notice of his intention to move that the Government should pro- 
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vide a lifeboat service at the public expense. It will be my duty to 
oppose this resolution strenuously. No Government department could 
ever do the work as well as the National Lifeboat Institution; no 
Government department would ever maintain that alertness andalacrity 
which the governors of this Institution have always exhibited, and no 
Government department would ever evoke that generous sympathy with 
heroism which has characterised the work of this Institution. I trust 
the time will never come when the English public will abdicate their 
duty and their highest privilege in supporting such a noble Institution 
as this.” 

The late Secretary to the Admiralty, Mr. A. B. Forwood, said 
at a recent meeting of the Liverpool Branch of the Institution :— 
““The Admiralty has no machinery whatever for working the life- 
boat service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best, and, indeed, 
the only way that this work can be carried on, is by the existing 
organisation.”” Mr. Bayley asks for a Royal Commission to be 
appointed to thresh out the whole subject. With such testimony as 
I have quoted, what good can possibly result from such a proposal ? 


CHARLES W. MACARA. 


Vol. X.—No. 57. 

















A COMMONPLACE CHAPTER. 


I. 


HE two women stood by the door, face to face. Impulsively the 
T elder one lifted her arms, caught the younger one to her, and 
kissed her. 

** God bless you, my darling . . . God bless you!” 

The struggle to stifle the rising sobs made the words come 
irregularly, in gasps. 

“‘ There, there, mother dear,” murmured the girl soothingly, while 
she smoothed the elder woman’s hair. ‘‘ There, there. You mustn’t 
cry.” 

“ No, no; it’s over now,” the other answered hastily, lifting her 
face. 

The girl brushed the tears from the wrinkled cheeks, and held them 
an instant between her hands, smiling encouragingly. 

And the mother smiled back bravely. Once more she drew the 
girl to her and kissed her greedily. 

** Good night, Nell darling.” 

“* Good night, mother.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes; the girl still smiling encourag- 
ingly ; the mother still gulping with her grief. 

Then the door shut gently. 

Mechanically Ella knelt down by the bedside. The words of her 
habitual evening prayer rose to her lips :— 

“* Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, and He 
shall bring it to pass.’ ”’ 

When she had ceased she became aware that to-night she could 
not pray. She was alone. And she wondered nota little at this novel 
consciousness of solitude. For she remembered that it was for the 
last time, 

All at once came a spasm of keen pain—to-morrow it would be all 
gone.... mother... . father... . the gables . . . . the chest- 
nuts... . the clematis climbing the porch. . . . the yellow-legged 
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writing-table in the study, and its litter of old circulars, ends of string, 
sealing-wax and disused pens . . . . all would be gone. She would be 
in a strange room, in a strange house, which she did not know. 

And he would be with her. 

Often, during the past fortnight, she had tried to realise that the 
end of the old life was coming; but she had never known, as she knew 
to-night, that it meant separation from all that had seemed before an 
inseparable part of her existence. Every day they would sit down to 
breakfast, to luncheon, to dinner, without her ; they would live on, and 
she would not be there. 

And, as she knelt, just for a moment, a rebellious longing 
rushed through her—a passionate yearning to say no—to remain, to be 
good and gentle and loving to them always, always. 

‘My queen, my divinity, there will be nothing in my life that is 
not yours; there will be nothing in your life that is not mine. Hence- 
forth we shall live, each for the other, till death do us part, and the 
most glorious happiness that God has given will be ours.” 

Those were his words. She remembered them, every one. Her 
eyes glistened: for the words sent her blood tingling. 

““You are the whole world to me; there is only you, darling. I 
cannot live without you. I love you, I love you, I love you!” 

. . « » It was where the path in the wood ends—leaves above, leaves 
around, nothing but leaves ; not green, but black and white. Ray’s 
face, clear cut in the white moonlight, his hands clasping her hands, 
his cheek pressing her cheek. 

And it all seemed to her very wonderful and very grand. 

She undressed rapidly, as she was accustomed to do; blew out the 
candle, and got into bed. 

The window was wide open, and the muslin curtains swaying in 
the breeze bulged towards her, weirdly. She could see the orchard trees 
bathed in blackness, and above a square of sky, blue-grey, quivering 
with stifled light, flecked with a disorder of stars that seemed ready to 
rain upon the earth. After a while, little by little, she distinguished 
the forms of the trees. Slowly, monstrous, and sleek, the yellow 
moon was rising. 

She was no longer thinking of herself: she had forgotten that 
to-morrow was her wedding day: for a moment, quite impersonally, 
she watched the moonlight stealing through the trees. 


When recollection returned, it was wrapped, as it were, in a veil of 
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unreality, She had been insisting to herself that it was for her a great 
moment. Yet it had seemed, and to-night it seemed more so than 
ever, that, somehow, she was powerless to be present at this turning- 
point in her life; that asa spectator, on some great height, she was 
looking down on all that was happening to her. And the distance 
made things blurred... . 

It was quite dark when she awoke. She supposed it was about two: 
o’clock. Over there, in the inn opposite, Ray—was he thinking of her,. 
or was he asleep? No, she was sure that he was awake ; eager, excited,. 
impatient, as she was, waiting for the great unknown happiness. The: 
unknown happiness, of the existence of which, during the past few days, 
she found herself growing conscious—the unknown, which was to be: 
mysterious and wonderful. Her breath came quickly, in the stillness. 
of the dark she could hear it distinctly .... 

To-morrow night he would be with her; she would sink to sleep,. 
her head on his shoulder, his arm protecting her, and, when morning 
came, he would coyer her face with kisses, and he would tell her how 
he loved her. .. . 

She imagined the first breakfast in the cottage which Ray’s uncle: 
had lent him (away in Surrey; it was a grey-coloured county in the 
school-room map). There was a bow window, and the sunshine: 
streamed in, on to the white cloth. She sat at the bottom of the table;: 
she poured out his coffee, and she asked him how he liked it. Then 
they went out together through the glass doors—for there were glass 
doors in the bow window—and they walked round the garden and she 
picked some flowers—dog-roses they were—and pinned them in his 
button-hole, and by and by they went out into the pine-woods, where 
there was no sound, and where they were alone, quite alone. 


He would be very good to her—she knew that—kind and unselfish,,. 
and loving. And she would be unselfish too; she would follow him in 
everything; he was so clever; he meant to rise to the top of his profes- 
sion, to be a great lawyer, perhaps a judge, some day. 

How different he was from the rest of men! She recalled two 
others of her acquaintance, and the consciousness of her pride filled 
her with joy. 

Was God away in heaven, looking down on her, she wondered ? 
And she fell to remembering how, as a child, she used to lie staring 
straight up at the sky, trying to catch a glimpse of God in His glory,. 
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seated, surrounded by a shining multitude of angels, somewhere amid 
the huge billows of white clouds. 

Other fragments of her childhood memories came to her too, and 
some of them she turned over in her mind again and again, beginning 
each time at the same point, and ending each time where she had 
ended before. . . . 

The sound of the hall clock striking in the hall woke her. How 
loud it seemed! She felt wide awake and curiously calm. . . . 


II. 


He was, he told himself, supremely happy. Several times before 
he had set up a woman’s figure on a pedestal, and, for a while, had 
deluded himself into worshipping her. And when it had passed, he 
had, to his own satisfaction, succeeded in bedecking the memory of 
each incident with an appropriate sentimental halo. For, indeed, 
there was but little perspective in his view of his life, so much of the 
foreground did his own figure fill. He was proud of himself; of his 
physical comeliness; he looked back with pride on the events of his 
life; on his struggle with poverty—for he liked to think that, at the 
outset, he had been very poor; on his reception of success, for his 
business was shaping itself rapidly ; on his conquests of women. The 
waiting for achievement in his profession had never caused him to 
experience doubt or discouragement; and, when other men paraded 
these before him, he looked down on them with genuine contempt. 
His conceit had been sufficiently robust to carry him through that 
time of struggle; he believed that he had always known that he would 
not fail. He felt that he was self-satisfied, by reason of a definite 
gauging of his own powers. 

And, though he was thirty-five years of age, his mind, at least, wore 
no sign of the maturity of middle age. His mobile, emotional nature 
—that had been said of him and he knew it—a nature, moreover, 
shallow rather than deep—caused him often to clutch at opportunities 
with the hastiness of a much younger man. 

During the past two years an unformulated discontent had been 
growing within him. More and more seldom did his thoughts revert 
to his past sernitimental experiences. Their attractiveness seemed to 
have faded, like the colour of a much-fingered embroidery. He 
found that he no longer viewed his management of his own life with 
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satisfaction, but rather with a sort of smouldering irritation. Some- 
thing was wanting; something was unachieved. The restlessness 
which this sense of void produced, resolved itself last year, when the 
Courts rose for the long vacation, into a concentrated impatience for 
escape—immediate escape—from the groove in which his life was 
running. So he travelled alone to Switzerland, and there, during long 
evenings in drowsy Alpine villages, he started to dream of marriage— 
an ideal marriage—a simultaneous satisfaction of intellectual, emotional, 
and physical desires. 

And, six months later, in that picturesque Sussex village, he had 
stumbled across the realisation of his dreams. 

The whole business was ofa piece, he thought; picturesque, yet in no 
way cheap. 

For her personality appeared to him abundant in possibilities; 
and it was —though he never acknowledged it to himself — on 
these possibilities, rather than on the obvious facts of her nature, 
that his imagination dwelt. That she might represent to him some- 
thing entirely different from what he imagined her to represent, now, 
in this moment of extreme emotional exaltation, would have appeared 
to him quite preposterous. 

Thus he adored her extravagantly, in unconscious insincerity; 
caressing admiringly the extravagance of his adoration; or telling 
himself that he loved her with all the forces of his manhood; because 
she was his, because he had found her, because he knew the great love 
she was giving him in return. 


Ill. 


“‘God is good, Nellie! What a brick He’s been! ”’ 

“Hush! you mustn’t talk like that.” 

““Why not? Before I never thought much about Him. He was 
like the king of some far-off country, about whom, now and then, one 
mechanically reads paragraphs in the papers. But now He seems 
quite near, quite familiar—just like an old pal.” 

“ Ray, don’t! It’s blasphemy.” 

*‘ But it’s true. I understand Him quite well now. I suppose it’s 
because I’m happy—so infinitely, splendidly, gloriously happy.” 

** Are you?” 
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“Yes; and it’s you—all you. You in that adorable blue dress, 
with that ivory skin, that warm, sparkling hair.” 

** Stop! you dear 3 

** And it’s everything else as well. The whole world is changed. 
The sun is stretching out his big, warm hands to me. Look! the 
trees are like demure school-girls in new green frocks, and the cool 
immensity of that sky. Nell, I understand what it all means.” 

“Tell me?” : 

“It means that you are adorable—more adorable than any 
woman who has been, or is, or will be; that I am happier than any 
man has ever been before on this earth; that the sun knows it, the 
little green trees know it.” 

‘** How wonderfully you talk, Ray!” 

“Darling, come near to me. Give m& your hand—a warm, 
pulsing morsel of your dear self.”’ 

** Someone might see. Look! there are people in the road.” 

“Ha! Dolts, in black coats and ugly, stiff hats.”’ 

“‘ They’re going to church.” 

He snorted contempt. Then, presently: 

** How everything in the air says that it’s Sunday—that all the 
world is at rest. It’s sacrilege to work on such a gorgeous day.” 

** But lots of people have to.”’ 
*“* Yes, I suppose they do,” he answered carelessly. 





* * * * a 

‘“‘ If I were a great writer, instead of a great lawyer,” and he smiled 
at his own affectation of conceit, “‘ I’d write a book on the mystery of 
happiness ; whereall should be happiness, profound happiness, like 
mine, from the first page to the last. There is a man who says that 
anyone can be happy, if he only will take enough trouble about it.” 

“Well?” 

** That’s rot !”’ 


* * a 


“There are only five days more, and then you will have to go back to 
work. You will be away all day, and I shall only have you in the 
evenings, when you're tired out.” 

“Work! As if I could work. I want to live. I can’t do two 
things at once. How cana man work when he’s living, when feeling 
things, as I am now? What do they all come to—success, and the 
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petty ambitions to which one sacrifices one’s life? Bah! it’s a 
wretched treadmill sort of existence.” 

‘“‘ But you were quite content doing it once?” 

“Only a sort of thin, relative contentedness. Because one didn’t 
know any better. Not this sort of ultimate happiness.” And he 
reflected on the felicity of the new-found expression. 

A little later she began : 

** Ray, go on telling me what you think about the world and things. 
It’s all so strange—the way you talk of it all, I mean—and I want to 
understand what is it in me that makes you so happy? Tell me, that’s 
what I want to understand.” 

“It’s just yourself—your hair, your eyes, your mouth, your arms, 
your hands, your feet. It’s your sweetness, your gentleness, your 
ignorance, your purity.” 


“Tell me,” he said suddenly ‘‘ who made love to you before I 
did?” 

“* No one—except the little doctor, and he didn’t really.” 

““What! that freckled little chap I saw at the school-treat? I 
should think not.” 

“‘ But he was very nice and kind. He used to walk miles and miles 
to get me flowers. And, Ray, I sometimes used to like him a great 
deal.” 

“Shut up. It’s too monstrous. But you don't mean it. Why, 
you and I were made for each other: as you said the other day, you 
were just waiting for me all those years down in that quiet, old- 
fashioned vicarage.” ' 

** But, Ray, why should you mind about the doctor? You've had 
flirtations too.” 

** How do you know?” 

““T guessed it. How many ?” 

**T don’t know. I’ve never counted.” 

“But how many? Three?” 

“Oh! yes; more than that.” 

“G7 

“Tea.” 

“* More than six?” 

** Perhaps.” 

““ Twelve?” 
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“Yes ; about a dozen, I suppose.” 
** Ray, is that.true?”’ 
He nodded. 
*“* And didn’t you care for any of them?” 
** No, not really.” 
** And they ” 
“Well?” 
“‘ Didn’t they care?” 
“Yes; I suppose some did. At least, they pretended to.” 
“Oh! Ray, don’t talk like that. It’s not you; it’s like some one 
else. It’s horrible. And did you tell them that you loved them?” 
** Yes, sometimes.” 
A pause. There was trouble on her face: on his, nettled im* 
patience. 
‘* Ray, did you only flirt with them?” 
“What do you mean?” 
** Was there nothing—nothing more between you ?” 
““Come, Ella,” he answered with a forced laugh, “‘ you’re cross- 
examining me like a regular lawyer.” 
“No, I must know—I ought to know 
‘“* We'll talk about it some other time—not now.” 
‘** No—now!”’ 
‘“* Well, if you must know, there was.” 
“ With all of them ?” 
“With most of them.” 





ad 


‘Well, what are you thinking about?” he began again, with 
obvious uneasiness. 

“Why didn’t-you tell me before ? ” 

‘* How could I? Besides what does it matter now ?” 

“If I had been like that, what would you have said when I told 
you.” 

“TI shouldn’t have cared a jot. Do you suppose I only love you 
for your virtues. I love you for yourself. I want you just as you are.” 

“‘ But if I’d been different?” 

‘* But you aren’t. So there’s an end of it.” 

“But Ray, just now you were angry when I told you of the 
doctor.” 

‘* No, I wasn’t. Only he’s such a puny creature.” 
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“And they—were they all so beautiful ? ” 

“Yes, every one,” he replied, with brutal pride. 

““Much more than me? . . . I suppose you said to them all 
the fine phrases you have been saying to me. . . No wonder they 
come so easily.”” But she had not the strength to sustain the hard 


note of sarcasm. She turned her back on him quickly and stared 
across the lawn. 


IV. 


She was awake. The fresh sunshine filled the room. Some birds 
were twittering as they sported in the creeper outside ; inside, the sound 
“of his breathing rose and fell in heavy regularity. 

. . « » Six weeks this morning! But it was like years and years: 
at least the memories of the old life were faint and blurred ; far, far 
back in the past ; to recall them was almost an effort. 

She shifted her position in the bed. The hair was dishevelled ; the 
long, colourless cheeks lay inert; the mouth was half open. His 
handsomeness was gone; at least so she fancied; and the empty 
expression on his face coarsened it, brutalised it. He looked as she had 
never seen him look before. She shrank from him, she knew not why. 
She was his now! How strange,that was! for all at once it seemed to 
her that she knew nothing of him, and the revelation of this ignorance 
scared her. He was thirty-five years old. He had been a man for 
fifteen years. Fifteen years! Three times five years! She tried to realise 
the stretch of time that five years meant. And she knew nothing— 
nothing, but what he had told her yesterday. She tried to think—what 


did she know? He had lived in London many years. . . . he had 
been very pooronce . . . . then things had changed . . . . and now he 
was famous . . . . his name appeared in the papers . . . . and he had 


numbers of friends, grand people. 

She found herself resenting her ignorance of these fifteen years. 
Why had he married her? How came it that she, a simple clergy- 
‘man’s daughter, should mean to him all those wonderful things ? 

At the corner of High Field Lane she had seen him for the first 
time. He was sketching, with his back turned towards her. She 
stopped to look at his picture, and he turned round with a stare so 
rude, it had seemed, that she hurried away. How odd those beginnings 
appeared now 
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In those days, his tall, thin figure, his clear-sounding voice, each 
detail of his person, dominated the rest of the world, and his words 
fascinated her. 

Was it changed now?. No, it was the same—only, there was 
yesterday afternoon. But she did not think of that now: she was 
just yearning for home. The oppressiveness of her sense of isolation 
increased. Even he was asleep, dreaming, perhaps, his thoughts away 
from her, in places, with people, that she did not know. For the second 
time since the marriage the tears welled up. She strove to convince 
herself that it was but childish folly, but she could not keep them back. 
Then she let them come. To cry was a sweet relief. 

A little while and it passed, leaving her numb. And she fell to 
considering drowsily the long years ahead—twenty, thirty—which 
must be passed by his side. She wondered how it would be when he 
was an old man and she an old woman. — At least she would know him 
better then. Perhaps he would love her as he did now; perhaps they 
would be like old Doctor Manners and his wife, white-haired, wrinkled, 
yet caressing as young lovers. But she did not think it would be so 
—something indefinable, instinctive, told her that it would not be. 

And then her thoughts went back to home. They would be less 
poor now, and that cheered her. Times had grown bad of late. The 
tenant had left the glebe farm, and no other could be found. She 
knew well to what straits the slender income had been put. 

Often she had longed to go out as a governess, and in all pro- 
bability she would have gone had she but known how to set about 
it. But she had no qualifications: she could not paint, or play the 
piano, and she knew no French. This helplessness of hers galled 
her ; there were times when she had grudged the very food she ate. 

So, when he had appeared, to single her out, to tell her that he 
loved her, to ask her to be his wife, she had not hesitated. Toconsult 
her own feelings, searchingly, never occurred to her. Afterwards she 
had given herself no sort of merit for this: for when he was with her 
she was quite happy; and when he was not there too. Only there 
had been moments when she dreaded the step—when she shrank from 
the irrevocable, the unknown. 

One day he went to London and brought back with him three 
black leather cases full of jewels. A ring, a brooch, and a bracelet. 
And, somehow, these jewels made her even less at her ease with him 
than ever. She couldn’t help wondering what they must have cost, 
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and it seemed to her wrong to spend so much on things about which 
she did not care. She felt, too, with a sort of shame, that she could 
not help showing him that she did not thank him for them genuinely. 
But, she noticed, he did not care; he was so pleased with them 
himself. 

When the wedding-day had come, she had not realised it at all; it 
had all been queer and unreal, like a dream. The service, so solemn 
and beautiful she had thought it, when she read it over to herself; but, 
in the church, she never listened. Her eyes were fixed on the 
sapphires in the bracelet he had given her; she was wondering how 
much they had cost. 

This house, too, to which he had brought her, the unfamiliar 
furniture, and the strange faces of the servants, had only added to her 
sense of isolation. Yet, after all, it was better now. 


He had slipped his arms round her. He had seen that her cheeks 
were wet with tears. 

““ Nell!” 

At the sound of his voice, clear and strong, she impulsively nestled 
her head on his shoulder. 

‘** Come, little one, what is it? Out with the secret grief.” 

“I was thinking of home. You are so good to me, Ray. You 
won't mind, will you?” And the yearning to pour out what was in 
her heart gave her courage. “I’ve never been away from them 
before—and—and it seems so strange.”’ 

She paused: he was stroking her wrist; the soothing was 
delicious. 

“‘They are so poor. Father hasn’t had any rent from the glebe 
farm for two years .... And you’ve made me so rich... It 
doesn’t seem fair.” 

‘‘Darling one, what isn’t fair is that I haven’t a thousand times 
more to give you.” 

** But what have I done that I should have so much ?” 

“‘ Nothing, of course, except existed.” 

“‘ She smiled absently. 

‘“* Ray, I do wish I could do something to help them.” 

‘Send them a hundred pounds,” he answered. 


“‘A hundred pounds! You will give me a hundred pounds to send 
to them?” 
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She covered his face with kisses; his eyes, his cheeks, his mouth. 

He submitted with an affectation of resistance. 

“I wonder if there is another man on earth like you, Ray,” she 
murmured. 


V. 


The hundred pounds were duly despatched—ten clean, crackling 
bank-notes in a registered envelope. And, when it was all finished, 
they went out into the garden, hand in hand. 

In an hour or two Ray’s interest in the matter had faded: he 
referred to it but once with a carelessness that was not assumed. But 
on her, the incident made an impression of no slight depth: late at 
night, and early in the morning, the remembrance of it was with her: 
such generosity seemed wonderful. Traces of its influence were 
discernible in each small phase of her attitude towards him: she 
reproached herself for not having done justice in her own mind to his 
generosity before: yet she set to work eagerly to discover ways of 
pleasing him: she reproduced a little of his extravagance of language, 
and stimulated with rare tact his exuberant expression of opinion, 
even when the topic was unfamiliar and uncongenial to her. 

From her up-bringing—from the methodical monotony of her home 
life—she had learned the habit of mental precision. She had begun, 
by a sort of classification of his sayings, to endeavour to arrive at the 
nature of his thoughts, to discover what was his faith in religion, in 
Christ, and she waited always for the day when he should talk to her 
on these matters. 

The passionateness of his love communicated itself irresistibly 
to her. This had troubled her, she did not know whether it was 
right or wrong. She had sought vainly, in the teaching of her life, 
for guidance. But such was the ignorance in which her girlhood had 
been spent that she found nothing. 

Now, however, all these misgivings were merged in her aspiration 
to be worthy of him, to please him absolutely. 

And thus his satisfaction in her, and in himself for having found 
her, grew in completeness, as the days of the honeymoon drew to their 
close. 
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VI. 


She sat in the garden alone. The hum of insects, and a faint scent 
of sweet hay was in the air; the trees, robed in the sombre green of 
mid-summer, stood solid and still; masses of cloud, ponderous and 
white, crowded the sky. 

She saw all these things, and yet she was unconscious of them. 
Her eyes were restless with excitement. 

Yes, she was beginning to see clearer now, or rather to realise her 
immediate surroundings. 

London !—the broad, white streets, the never-ceasing flow of cabs 
and carriages, the shining shop-windows, and the black crowd on the 
pavement—to-morrow she would be there; she was impatient for it to 
come. 

She would become a Londoner; soon she would be quite at home 
in the great city. Ray would take her to the theatre ; to the opera; she 
would be mistress of his house, and sit at the bottom of the table when 
they had dinner-parties: and when she had grown quite familiar with it 
all, father and mother should come; she saw herself walking through the 
streets with them, naming to them all the famous people as they rolled 
by in their carriages. And she felt very, very happy. 


HvuBERT C RACKANTHORPE. 


(To be continued.) 











SOME STRANGE CHESS GAMES. 


PROBLEM No.1. 
By W. C. Bowyer. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three moves. 


PROBLEM No. 2. 
By Carv. EGGERT. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three moves. 
(Solutions to these Problems will appear next 


month.) 


T was after the Battle of 
| Kéniggratz. The situa- 
tion was full of danger. There 
was very great bustle and 
anxiety everywhere; excite- 
ment was in the air. Austrian 
mothers told their unruly 
children that the Prussian 
Uhlans would certainly kill 
them. Not a few adults more 
than half believed the enemy 
capable of any atrocity. The 
Prussians, however, kept cool. 
In an open-air café at Troppau 


|| I unexpectedly came across the 


Prussian commander, General 
Count Stolberg, playing chess 
with one of his staff officers. 
Any Austrian fanatic might 
have killed them where they 
sat, but they played as peac- 
ably as if they had been 
“Unter den Linden” in 
Berlin, instead of in an 
enemy’s country. 


The “‘ roaring forties ” were 
roaring louder thanever. The 
* Arizona” creaked, and 
yielded to the majestic sweep 
of the Atlantic rollers. Some 
said she made an angle of 30°. 
To me it seemed 360°. Several 
attempts had been made to 
steady her by setting the 
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yard-arm fore and aft, but in vain. The sails were at last set, 
when a particularly furious roar was followed by a terrific noise 
like thunder. The sail had burst, and was torn to shreds in an 
instant. The vessel rolled worse than ever, and a minute afterwards. 
a huge sea swept the decks, and threatened to burst the smoking- 
room windows. My courage began to fail me. Presently, however, 
the door opened, and the captain, a fine and typical specimen 
of the British sailor, came direct towards me and said: “I do not 


want to go to bed to-night, though I was up all last night; shall we 
have a game of chess?” 


It was 3 a.m. I was in a night café in one of the gayest 


cities on the continent, where I had been doing the town. 
Orgies were going on all round. The sexes were about equally 
divided. The place was devoted to the service of Venus, and 
was full of the blatant heroism begotten by drink. A band of 
musicians was playing hectic songs and popular airs. I was sitting 
near the orchestra, and after one of the pauses I saw that the band 
continued making music without its conductor, and the latter, to my 
astonishment, came and asked me to play him just one game of chess. 
I consented, and we continued playing until an empty wine-bottle 
came crashing on to our table and upset the board. It was intended 


for the head. of a soldier, but had strayed in our direction. We did 
not resume play. 


I. GUNSBERG. 








